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TAKE YOUR PLACE AT THE PEACE TABLE 


by EDWARD L, BERNAYS 











oo 


to guide peace makers.” GORDON W. ALLPORT, Department of Psychology, Harvard University 


id , ‘ 
~" «ea very practical guide for the average person who wonders what he can do to help insure a 


permanent peace ... Nothing, it seems to me, has been overlooked. *” 
ULRIC BELL, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, Americans United for World Organization 


ee |. .so0 timely. I am enthusiastic over what Mr. Bernays has done. He has put us all in debt by mak- 
ing so useful a manual available at the very time when it is needed most.?? 
SAMUEL MCCREA CAVERT, GEN. SEC., Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 


** It should prove particularly valuable to me editorially before the San Francisco Conference. ** 
FREDA KIRCHWEY, EDITOR, The Nation 


** ...invaluable for organizations working in the field of international affairs and the leaders of 
study groups within such organizations, as well as librarians.” 

MKS. BURNETT MAHON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, The Woodrow Wilson Foundation 

oF ad short, concise and interest-gripping document... Simple words in short, dynamic sentences... °° 

ROBERTA NEWELL, Women’s Action Committee for Victory and Lasting Peace 

o- 


*+-an extremely valuable piece of matériel in the battle for peace.?? 
REX STOUT, CHAIRMAN, Writers’ War Board 


©... a unique combination of idealism and hard-headed practicality.” HENRY A. WALLACE 





-++ your own timing of this document is a great achievement ...a set of principles which ought | 








ee AKE YOUR PLACE AT THE PEACE TABLE” proves that democratic principles 
can fortify the plans of diplomats by the powerful expression of mass opinion. 
It shows how the will of the millions can be implemented for the benefit of 

the world’s billions. 

Edward L. Bernays who wrote this book is America’s foremost public relations 
counsel, a master of mass persuasion. He has worked with industry, commerce, 
government, social welfare for more than twenty-five years. He places his knowl- 
edge and methods at the disposal of all who want to influence public opinion for 
a just and durable peace. 

This fact-packed book tells you everything you need to know about how to get 
publicity and action for world peace. 

Don’t read this book if you want to sit in your chair and day dream about peace. 
It will pump you full of ideas for immediate action. 

Get in the fight. Each man’s effort may be small, in itself. But multiplied by 
millions, we shall have the full sweep of democratic might. We shall have peace. 


DUELL, SLOAN & PEARCE, INC. 
270 Madison Avenue «+ New York 16, N. Y. 


© Requests for bulk prices from non-profit organizations may be addressed to the aboves 


e lor sale, one dollar, at all bookstores and newsstands; 
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Dec Rs 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


San Francisco, April 29 
HEN I saw the headline “GERMANY QUITS” 
in the press room of the Veterans’ Building yester- 
day I threw away the copy I was writing. That 
beadline running across the front page of Mr. Hearst's Call- 
Bulictin, white on bright red six inches tall, was a lie, but it 
stopped proceedings at the plenary session still going on at 
the Opera House next door. It stopped me. Lie or truth, it 
was a reminder that Hitler's eleven-year reign of terror was 
fast collapsing in blood and shattered stone and that the 
events in the last few days in San Francisco should be con- 
‘sidered in the glaring light of the final battle on the plains 
of Europe. Beside those monstrous events the bargainings 
of statesmen in hotel lobbies or behind the closed doors 
of the steering committee take on more modest dimensions. 
Suppose that Molotov’ annoyed his colleagues by demand- 
ing four presidents instead of gracefully accepting the single 
chairmanship of Stettinius. Is it worth arguing an afternoon 
away trying to figure out whether this action implied some- 
thing more sinister than a bid for equal authority? While 
the Russians and Americans unite in tumultuous joint cele- 
brations in the midst of the shambles of Berlin, it seems 
more pertinent to concentrate on the job of welding the 
Soviet Union into the security set-up. One experienced ob- 
server said this morning: ‘The more completely Russia forces 
its way into the show here and the more responsibilities it 
takes on the better chance there is of successful cooperation. 
This ts the only way to wipe out the effects of twenty- 
fve years of hostility and suspicion culminating in the 
freezing out of Russia at Munich. Once the Soviet dele- 
fates convince themselves that they needn't prove their power 
on every issue they will quit taking the offensive.” 

[his does not mean, of course, that Russia will suddenly 
yield on points of major significance. No power here shows 
any sign of subordinating its interests to over-all ideas of 
justice Or international community. It does mean that Russia 
will probably be a fully integrated member of the big-power 
coalition which must form the core of the security organi- 
zation as soon as its delegates become convinced that their 
every gesture is not played up in sensational headlines and 
viewed with suspicion by commentators and editorial writers. 


FUnused to the happy irresponsibility of the uncontrolled 


press, they find it hard to evaluate the fantastic interpreta- 
tions of certain reporters covering the conference or the non- 


sense cabled back from Madrid by Hearst's Von Wiegand. 





Molotov’s press conference, followed by his able and 
genial appearance as chairman of yesterday's plenary ses 
sion, has done a lot to uNpression created by his 
demand for coequal chairmen and for the immediat 

ing of delegates from White Russia and the Ukraine. B 
hostility to Russia is still strong enough to endanger actual 


progress toward unity. Kingsley 


Martin, who is here report- 
ing the conference for the London New S/atesman, told me 
he had been astounded and frightened by the strength of the 
anti-Russian feeling he had encountered as he came across 
the country. The feeling exists in England among similar 
groups, but there it is mitigated by the universal realization, 
first, that the Red Army saved Britain, and, second, that only 
a close permanent relationship with Russia would prevent 
another war. 

Whether viewed as a hope or a menace, Russia is cer- 
tainly the pivot around which this conference revolves as 
well as the object of endless gossip and local excitement. 
Yesterday | saw for the first time a crowd of people, mostly 
women and girls, waiting outside the door of the St. Fran- 
cis Hotel for a glimpse of the Russian delegates. My taxi 
driver said contemptuously: “Do they think Molotov has 
three legs or what?” The doorman had told the people 
that the Russtans weren't expected to appear, but they stayed 
on anyway. Today in the corridors of the Palace Hotel, 
where most of the press is housed, I heard two reporters 
exchanging views on the whereabouts of the White Rus- 
sian and Ukrainian delegates. ‘Sure, they're here,” one of 
them said, ‘‘just waiting to take their seats. Uncle Joe knew 
he would get them in. Perhaps they're keeping them out on 
that Soviet ship in the harbor.” 

But gossip and bargaining alike seem pretty trivial when 
you consider them beside the mighty tasks facing this con- 
ference. They are important only in so far as they impede 
these tasks. And by this time it is clear that the confer- 
ence will at least survive its differences. It will not blow up 
over the issues of power or over Poland or Argentina. With- 
in a few days it will begin discussing the problems for which 
it was called together. And the lines of discussion have 
already been laid down in several of the speeches that have 
been so far delivered. The conference will survive, and the 
international security organization will be set up. This is 
certain now, though it was uncertain a few days ago. 

Only a confirmed anarchist or isolationist will dare ques- 


tion the value of this assurance. The security organization 
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will at least provide the instrument which, assuming the 
United Nations remain united, can be used for peace as 
the present alliance has been used for war. Without it there 
is nothing. With it there is a hope and a machine. Whether 
the new organization will be only a power alliance with 
democratic trimmings as Frederick Schuman predicted last 
week in The Nation or an alliance modified in some real 
measure by the established rights of the lesser states remains 
to be determined. Already several delegates have proposed 
changes in the Dumbarton Oaks plan which would greatly 
extend the powers of the middle and smaller nations. This, 
of course, is the chief constitutional problem facing the con- 
ference. It is immensely important, but it is less important 
for all than the unity of the Big Three. If a contradiction 
lurks in this fact, it can only be worked out through the 
patient weighing of one set of values against another, not 
by thundering oratory about the rights of small nations or 
the menace of the great. 


The truth is that only a well-balanced cynic can avoid 
cynicism at San Francisco. The person who hopes for too 
much is going to emerge with very little. A person of 
shrewdly limited expectations will be able better to appreci- 
ate the accomplishments likely to be chalked up in the next 
few weeks. For this conference will do no more than put to- 
gether the framework structure of security. It will not create 
international government. It will not produce justice as be- 
tween nations comprising the security organization. Least 
of all will it move toward a more democratic society which 
would provide safe ground for such a structure to stand on. 
One may be sure, for example, that Argentina will be ad- 
mitted to membership, and it seems almost certain that an 
Argentine delegation will be seated in the conference. The 
efforts of the Friends of the Spanish Republic to prevent 
the admission of Franco Spam to the security organization 
on the basis of technical neutrality will be seriously ham- 
pered if Perén and Farrell, Franco’s quislings, are given 
seats. And, as Del Vayo points out elsewhere in this issue, 
the presence of fascist states in the new international set-up 
would again open the door to the fatal tactics of appease- 
ment. Beyond these possibilities lies the still greater prob- 
lem of creating or permitting the creation of genuine anti- 
fascist states throughout the world. No one with sense ex- 
pects San Francisco to accomplish this work of political 
regeneration. But none the less it is alarming to look down 
the list of delegates and discover how few are the new 
men, how many are the left-overs of old and discredited 
governments. It is alarming to see how few labor men are 
included. Across the bay in Oakland the administrative com- 
mittee of the World Labor Conference is in session with 
Philip Murray as chairman. Yesterday Russia asked that rep- 
resentatives of this body be invited to attend the sessions 
here as observers. One can imagine how little this proposal 
will appeal to the State Department. Nevertheless, labor 
should be here, not to observe but as an integral part of every 
delegation. The liberation movements as a whole are also 
poorly represented. What sort of peace shall we have if 
the men and women who contributed so bravely and effec- 
tively to the freeing of Europe are all but shut out of the 
process of building the machinery of peace? 









The NATIOQ\ 


The Shape of Things 


THE WAR DEPARTMENT HAS ISSUED, FOR TE 
guidance of discussion leaders in camps at home and hol 
an “‘orientation fact sheet’? on fascism and fascists y 



















ought to be printed in full in every newspaper in the a 
try and then clipped out and saved by every citizen. |; 7 
tains as good a brief analysis as we have seen anywhere ¢ 
the beginnings, the methods, the aims, and the iN€Vitable 
results of fascism—under such headings as Fascism and Bus 
ness, Small Business Betrayed, Why Fascists Are Anti-Uniog 
To the question, Can It Happen Here? it answers yes And 
in a section headed, Three Ways to Spot United States Fy 
cists, it gets right down to the fascist business of agg, 
Semitism, red-baiting, labor baiting, and opposition to uy 
form of international cooperation. It is sound and sensible 
and plain, exactly the sort of thing we have a right to expect 
from the War Department of a democratic country—but 
dom get. It should, as we have said, be very widely distribute 
among civilians as well as soldiers. And we should like 
privilege of reading it aloud to the striped-trousers divisig 
of the State Department and to every official having anything 
to do with the governments of liberated countries. 


+ 


ARGENTINA IS LIKELY TO REMAIN A SUBJECT 
of controversy during the whole period of the San Francis 
conference. Some of the Latin American delegates are insis. 
ing that if the representatives of White Russia and the 
Ukraine are immediately given seats, as Molotov demand, 
then Argentina should be invited to join the United Nation 
and to attend the conference. Why the Latin American coun 
tries and particularly Mexico should be fighting this mos 
unpopular battle to bring a fascist regime into the new inter 
national organization has puzzled many people. Actually the 
reason is an obvious one and is linked to the role played by 
our State Department. In Mexico on the eve of the Chapul: 
tepec conference many Latin Americans wanted Argentini 
to be compelled to appear before the assembled delegates 
and reply to the charges that had been made of open com 
plicity with the Axis. Such a demand would have put Farr 
and Perdén on the carpet and could easily have provoked a 
internal crisis in Argentina which would have brought: 
democratic regime into power. The United States said 00 
Under no circumstances could Argentina be invited to Mexia 
The veto sounded very impressive. But as many Latin Amer 
cans had suspected, our firm stand ended in a polite invite 
tion to the Argentine government to reform and sign tht 
charter of Chapultepec. Since then the mysterious travels of 
Avra Warren to Buenos Aires and back by bomber and the 
dispatch of a cruiser and an American military delegation 
to the Argentine capital to thank Farrell and Perén fot 
having abandoned Hitler when Hitler was already being 
abandoned by the German army showed how events wett 
developing. And so the Latin Americans are saying thi 
if Argentina is finally to be accepted, they are not goin 
to wait until Washington presents them with another fat 
accompli. If there is a diplomatic success to be scored, tht 
enterprising Mexican Foreign Minister Ezequiel Padilla does 
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Foot intend to let it slip out of his hands. But not even this 
yecord justifies any delegation that seriously supports democ- 
say and peace in trying to smuggle fascist Argentina into 








aan Francisco. ~ 








Sy HETHER OR NOT THE SPANISH QUESTION 


ict ; 
XCISTS whys 
10 










A the coy fii] formally come before the conference is not yet clear 
ZEN. It co. Mut one thing is certain, it is one of the questions most 
nywt 2 ctively discussed in the corridors. When the news of Mus- 
> inevj I olini’s execution broke, several people said in various words: 
N and By. ee’ Today Mussolini, tomorrow Hitler—the day after Franco.” 
Anti-Union eThe inn carpe of the Spanish regime is such that when 
'S yes. Andilmman important radio forum planned a broadcast on the subject 
States Fy, aan Franco Spain be admitted to the new international 
5S Of ant. morganization?”” it could not find two reputable persons to 





ion to anpfmeargue the affirmative. One thing that contributed to making 
id sensibl Spain a | live issue at the conference was the release on Monday 

fot the memorandum submitted to every delegation by the 
Rad, of the Spanish Republic. This document, prepared 
Bfor the purpose by Ralph Bates, exposed the services Franco 
thas rendered to Hitler during the past five years and estab- 





it to expec 
y—but se. 
distribute 
ld like the 


CS division F \ished the case against his admission to the world security 
g anything ime organization. It is now a question whether any delegation 
will take the initiative in raising the issue when the status of 
neutrals comes under consideration. If so, it will be easy to 
demonstrate that Franco Spain was never a neutral but a non- 
SUBJECT belligerent ally of Hitler, while Republican Spain has been 


an active belligerent on our side whether the State Depart- 
B ment and the Foreign Office admit it or not. Among the 
participating in the San Francisco conference five 


Francisco 
are insist. 
and the MM nations 


demands, MR never recognized Franco—Russia, China, Czechoslovakia, 
1 Nation MM Mexico, and New Zealand—while Guatemala broke with 
can coun fe Spain immediately after the recent overthrow of the dictator 


Ubico. Any one of these countries would be in a strategic 
position to press the Spanish issue but Russia’s attitude on 


this most 


lew inter- 





tually the MM this point as on others is being awaited with particular in- 
—— + 

\rventim fe FOR HENRI PHILIPPE PETAIN, LATE MARSHAL OF 
lelegates fe France, the war has been a long time coming to an end. 


sen com fe Back in 1940, on May 28, according to Janet Flannet’s bril- 
Nant sketch, he remarked to De Gaulle: “We must capitulate. 
What you say to the contrary is stupid and childish. I am 
ight fm old and experienced and know that England is lost. The 
aid no wat is finished.” One June 16, as Premier of France, he 
Mexico. asked Germany for peace. Now, as the war really finishes, but 
1 Ameti (MR with a difference, the old man of eighty-nine returns from 
Germany to France to meet trial for treason. There are many 
in France, in England, in America, who will not be happy 
avels of to see him back. It would be more convenient for this ancient 
and the ghost to fade out in exile and carry with him his own and 
others’ secrets. Not so venal as Laval, Pétain is a high sym- 


e invita 
sign the 


legation 


appeasement and collaboration. Anti-republican, 
| 


friend of the authoritarian state, he 


rén fot bol of 
y being counter-revolutionary, 
became the natural heir to the appeasers who assisted Hitler 


‘o power. Their half-forgotten accents will be heard as he 


ts were 


ng that 





t going MM Presents his defense; they will be in the box beside him. And 
ner fait ME they won't all be Frenchmen. It is an interesting suggestion 
ed, the #J that Admiral Leahy may be called as a witness for the de- 
a does MH fense, Certainly Pétain had no stauncher American friend. 
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Perhaps it is an awkward time for our State Department 
to be reminded of its Vichy days. Perhaps not, for we have 
yet to give Europe proof that we are squarely behind those 
democratic forces that Vichy strangled for so long in France 
and that Allied policy has consistently frustrated in other 
liberated areas of Europe. There is a danger that Pétain's 
return may split France: the legend of the “hero of Verdun” 
is still strong. And there will be some who will want to make 
Pétain the scapegoat for all the guilty ones whose basic 
treason began months and years before Hitler's divisions 
rolled into the Low Countries. That would be a pity; there 
are more active and more subtle traitors who seem destined 


to die in bed. The trial 


Pétainism from the life of a nation. Already the results of 


must mark the eradication of 


the first French elections in nine years show the rugged 
strength of the new France which V ichy tried in vain to kill. 


os 
IN SPITE OF THE FACT THAT GREECE HAD ONE 


of the strongest and most effective resistance movements in 
Nazi-occupicd Europe, no representative of this important 
factor in Greek political life is to be found among the mem- 
bers of its delegation at the San Francisco Conference. This 
reflects the situation existing in Greece today, which is vividly 
described by Hal Lehrman elsewhere in this issue. The only 
liberal in the present government is John Sofiano-Poulos, head 
of the Greek delegation to San Francisco. His position is that 
of many liberals who have been induced to cooperate with 
reactionary governments in order to save what they can for 
the people. They usually do no more than strengthen the 
position of the reactionaries. 
~ 

PRIVATE PHILIP PERLMUTTER OF BROOKLYN 
arrived at the Danube one day last week and discovered, 
rather to his disgust, that it isn’t blue. Next thing you know 
we'll be hearing from G. I. witnesses that the Black Forest 
is not black, that the watch on the Rhine has run down, that 
red Russians aren't red, and that there’s no such place as 
Berlin. v1 


TO GET FOOD GET YOUR POLITICS STRAIGHT. 
This seems to have become the Allied slogan for administer- 
ing relief to the lesser nations of Europe. Albania is the latest 
case in point. The UNRRA organized an Albanian mission 
in Cairo as early as July, 1944. So far the Albanians have got 
nothing, and now it is announced that the original $20,000,- 
000 program has been indefinitely postponed. The trouble 
is political. The Premier of Albania is a mild-mannered pro- 
fessor named Enver Hoxha. He heads up the left-wing Na- 
tional Liberation Front which chased the Germans out and 
with them a number of their pals in the nationalist move- 
ment, adherents of the erstwhile King Zog. These latter 
escaped in some numbers across the Adriatic and are now 
snug in British sanctuary near Bari, although the Albanians 
want them back to answer charges of collaboration. In keep- 
ing with early policy in Yugoslavia and late policy in Greece, 
the Allies are holding up recognition of the Hoxha govern- 
ment and setting up conditions for relief administration under 
outside direction that make the Albanians very suspicious. 
They are afraid that what is happening across the border in 








50% 


Greece may well happen to them. Meanwhile the Albanians 
are desperately in need of medical supplies, clothing, and 
food which the UNRRA is equipped to give were not 
politics a chief consideration. 


~ 


FROM A MILITARY HOSPITAL BEHIND THE LINES 
came two letters dated “Italy, April 14.” Pfc. B. L. wrote, in 
part, as follows: 

The death of the President was a shock to all of us. I 
felt sort of empty when I heard the news. For he has been 
President half our lives and stood for, and was, the vital, 
dynamic America that we knew from the time we first 
became aware of the world. I disagreed with much that 
he said and did. Particularly in matters of foreign policy 
I think he could have made a more daring stand for fight- 
ing democracy in the case of Spain, Vichy France, and 
Greece. But now his loss is irreparable. The man who held 
the liberal dike is gone and the flood-tide of reaction will 
come—the reactionary wave that has started once again 
to trickle in America will swell to a torrent. Unless every 
liberal in America starts to get on the damn ball and work, 
we are going to have to admit some day as we start to 
remobilize that this war was in vain and that people who 
have suffered must suffer again and again and again until 
man either becomes extinct or intelligent enough to develop 
the resources of all the countries in the world for the com- 
mon good of men everywhere. For all my love of the grace- 
ful, comfortable life, I have seen enough savagery, misery, 
and apathy to make me want these things for all men— 
for every Yank, every Chinaman and Negro and Jew, every 
Jap and Pole, every plumber, barfly, and scholar. And [ 
won't take no for an answer. I can’t stand the sight of 
human pain—mental and physical. I am tired of digging 


in. I want to build. 


And Pfc. A. A. adds this 
Unconsciously we all feel like this: that something solid 
has been suddenly jerked from under us, and not a little 
confidence is gone. Not in winning the war, but in what 
follows. On the credit side, of course, is the faint hope that 
those of us who leaned too heavily on Roosevelt will wake 


up to think for ourselves. 


+ 


DR. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER WILL BECOME 
President Emeritus of Columbia University on October 1. 
For many years he has been the type and symbol of the 
College President, and there is no living executive holding 
a non-political office whose name is so well known to the 
public. Of the large private universities Columbia has come, 
for many reasons, to seem the most completely American, and 
President Butler has been so closely identified with its rise 
taat to praise or attack the institution has inevitably been 
to praise or attack him. When he was first elected president 
in 1901 the enrolment was something over four thousand and 
the budget for the year something over $1,000,000. During 
its peak year, just before the effect of the war began to be 
felt, the student body numbered more than thirty-one thou- 
sand and the budget was more than $15,000,000. But it was 
not size alone which gave Columbia its hold upon the popular 








imagination. Under Dr. Butler the growth of the various 
professional schools and, even more importantly perhaps, 











of the summer session and the Department of Extensi, 
made resources of the university meaningful and accessib}, 7 
many thousands of those in all parts of the country to whog 
university education would otherwise have seemed the exdy 
sive privilege of those specially fortunate in one way or a 
other. The Nation has criticized some of Dr. Butler's Policia 
and pronouncements. But there is no doubt either that jj 
has been a prodigiously successful career or that the yg, 
versity is faced with a difficult problem in finding a sy, 
cessor. Probably no other college president of our time ha 
by his policy, so successfully refuted the contention that 
present-day society the private as opposed to the state ug) 
versity is an anachronism, 
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| The Breaking Up 


HE junction of American and Russian troops on the 

Elbe spells the imminent end of Hitler's Germany, yet 
hin the present chaotic state of military affairs it is impossible 
Ito predict just how that end will come. It may weil be that 
the unconditional surrender of the Germans will have been 
announced by the time this issue of The Nation reaches your 
hands, and it may equally well be that isolated resistance will 
jag on for weeks, with Allied soldiers losing their lives 


I 


( 
‘jong after any rational basis for defense is gone. 


It is thus a peculiar concomitant of the present military 
situation in Europe that rumors of the wildest character 
should be given wide circulation. In an impossible situation 
the most impossible stories will be believed. The extraordinary 
erformance in San Francisco last week-end, when baseless 
norts were widely credited, will no doubt be repeated over 
x entire Allied world at frequent intervals before the final 
declaration of unconditional surrender is released. 

In a certain sense it is well that this should be so. The 
demonstrations of joy may serve to 
to the point where the authentic 


alse reports and false 
lieve public feeling 
declaration will be received with gravity, with recognition 
of the fact that when so much has been irrevocably destroyed 
public merrymaking is a travesty of good sense. There ts 

little cause for turning cartweels over the crushing of a 

tarantula, especially when another tarantula remains to be 

rushed, and long after the Germans have been stripped of 
power the Japanese will remain to be dealt with 

Recognition of these essential facts does not detract from 
the profound feeling of satisfaction that Germany is split 
in two. Military history knows nothing comparable to this 
great spectacle of power amassed on opposite sides of the 
world and projected toward a common enemy. If proof 
were still needed, it is proof indeed that we live in one 
world when power brought from the Gclden Gate joins on 
the Elbe with power brought from Stalingrad, crushing the 
aggressor in the process. Last week's manifestations of that 
power have brought the Germans very close to complete dis- 
integration. The joining of Russian and American troops 
means that the defense of the Third Reich is now vestigial, 
incoherent, and without hope. What remains to the Allied 
armies is a large-scale mopping-up process rather than a 
military campaign. The outstanding German forces in the 
field are left without centralized control, without sources of 
military strength, without bases of supply, without lines of 
communication. They can fight on as separate entities, but 
they cannot continue to function as a coordinated mass of 
resistance. 

Even as this massive juncture in the center of Germany 
was robbing the enemy of his means of coherent defense, 
the energetic blows of Allied troops in the north and in 
ne south were robbing him of his hopes for protracted re- 
sistance in the highly defensible redoubts prepared for his 
retirement after the loss of Berlin, that erstwhile nerve center 
now bing fast reduced to ashes and rubble. The British cap- 
ture of Bremen and the Russian capture of Stettin have 
greatly diminished the value of the northern redoubt, expos- 
ing both its flanks to drives inward toward its base across 





the foot of Denmark, and the same process has been car- 


ried through on an even larger scale in the south. There 
the astonishingly rapid Allied advance across the line of the 
Pu River in Italy has eaten deeply into the southern boundaries 
ot the redoubt, and the encircling of Bohemia and Moravia, 
coupled with Patton's penetration of Austria, has broken 
through its northern boundaries. 


Thousand-Year Reich” is thus ua- 


The great drama of the 
questionably reaching its bloody and sordid close. We are 
witnessing the final breaking up of military power which 


The 


up points an obvious 


once terrorized the civilized world. utter disaster to 
Germany signified by this breaking 
moral to any would-be aggressor in the world today, just 
as the costly triumph of the powers which have brought it 
about points an obvious moral for delegates at San Francisco 


who are interested in the future security of the world. 


Italia Resurrecta 


T IS fitting that it should be the Partisans who disposed 
[.: Mussolini. For the spiritual heirs of the murdered 
Matteotti had the right to deal swift justice to this sawdust 
this small-scale dictator who 
a nation to build his tinsel empire. The 
remains in the market place Milan, 


years ago Mussolini founded the Fascist movement, are an 


Caesar, this strutting egotist, 


destroyed carrion 


of where twenty-six 
ignominious symbol of the completion of a cycle. 

Now a new spirit is stirring in northern Italy. For 
eighteen months the Italtan Partisans have made a magnifi- 
cent contribution to the Allied effort in Italy. They have 
fought alone, engaging the enemy in battles of such scale 
that the Germans and the Fascists were forced to make ample 
use of tanks, big guns, and air support. Ancurin Bevan, be- 
fore the House of Commons, revealed that “it is on record 
from Field Marshal Alexander that the resistance movement 
in Italy has been more effective in fighting the Germans 
than any other resistance movement in Europe. More than 
250,000 Italians have lost their lives in that movement.’ The 
Nation has already mentioned the statement by a high Cana- 
dian officer that ‘‘without the efforts, big and small, of the 
Patriots, our task would have been doubly difficult and three 
times as costly.” Mr. Churchill was forced to 
admit that ‘very desperate battles’ were being waged by 


And even 


“brave men who have been fighting and maintaining guer- 
rilla warfare in the Alps.” 

No one can therefore deny the tremendous contribution 
of the Italian Partisans to the Allied cause. But this great 
contribution has been hidden as much as possible from the 
peoples of the Allied nations—the above mentioned declara- 
tions, with the exception of Churchill's, did not appear in 
the American press. The reason lies in the fact that the 
Partisans speak with the voice of democracy, which is quite 
out of tone with that of the Fascism now represented by the 
House of Savoy and its supporters in and out of Italy. The 
Partisans are organizing the first local governments in re- 
gions they have liberated, and the Committees of Liberation 
are military as well as political bodies. Behind these commit- 
tees stand not only the Partisans but the great majority of 
the Italian people. Without such help the Partisans could not 
have carried on their fight for eighteen months. The workers 





especially, with their strikes and sabotage, have supported 
the activities of the Partisans 

As our forces sweep northward they are confronted with a 
popular movement which the international reaction concen- 
trated in Rome tries to suffocate. The Partisans are disarmed 
when they are found within the Allied lines, unless they 
enter the army of the King. The Partisans distrust the old 
military bureaucracy of a state in disintegration and claim 
that they represent the strongest and most faithful army of 
the new Italian popular state. But the Allied administration 
when it arrives immediately tries to build up sympathies for 
the Italian monarchy. The same day that we read about the 
liberation of Milan, Turin, and Genoa, and of the probable 
capture of Mussolini, the New York Times carried a dispatch 
from Bologna telling of the “acclaim” that greeted a visit of 
Prince Humbert. It seems strange that during the fifteen 
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minutes of his appearance in public the Prince found 
assorted Bolognese’’ ready to mill around him, when, , §, 
days before, the same paper in a dispatch from Bologna q 
ried the following: ‘Queries throughout central B he 
today evoked the response that the Socialists and the Co 
munists were the strongest parties, with the Actionists thi. 
Moreover—and vitally indicative—all who replied said th, 
were strongly anti-monarchist and did not expect the Hoy 
of Savoy to survive the Constituent Assembly.” A pow 
ful state machine is being built for the monarchy, and ty 
tragic result may be a civil war. In view of the importing 
of the events in Italy today, and of their bearing on ty 
future not only of the Peninsula but of Europe, we fee! thy 
this plot should be made known. Future issues of 
Nation will carry a series of articles on the subject, explain 
ing the Allied policy in Italy since the fall of Mussolini, 


The Same Old Codgers 


BY I. F. STONE 


San Francisco, April 28 
HIS is a splendidly vigorous and beautiful city. Its 
lofty hills, great bay, clear skies, and fresh breezes 
make it an exhilarating place. The cable cars that crawl 
up and down its steep streets provide almost as exciting a ride 
as the chute-the-chutes of Coney Island, and the view from 
luxurious Nob Hill, where one feels closer to the stars at 
night, goes to one’s head. For the press this has been a 
glamorous week spent scooting around between press con- 
ferences and plenary sessions. We saw and heard the bright, 
bird-like Dutch Foreign Minister, Van Kleffens; the school- 
masterish Deputy British Prime Minister, Clement Attlee; 
the monolithic but quick-witted Molotov; Nehru’s fragile 
but intense sister, Mrs. Pandit; dapper Georges Bidault, the 
French Foreign Minister, who looks more like a care-free 
boulevardier than an underground leader; and, of course, Mr. 
Stettinius, our matinee-idol Secretary of State, whose press 
conferences are remarkable chiefly for his extraordinary 
facility in remembering the faces and names of reporters. It’s 
the old apple sauce, but we lap it up just the same. 

[he press is housed in the huge Palace Hotel, on Market 
Street, down near the wharves, and the correspondents, for 
whom this is a kind of old-home week, obtain much of their 
mysteriously authoritative inside information by interviewing 
cach other at the crowded bars and in the high glass-ceilinged 
dining-room. We are perpetually in transit, like skating bugs, 
from the Palace to Union Square, which is neat and fashion- 
able and quite unlike its New York namesake; there, at the 
St. Francis, the Russians and the French are housed. Thence 
Nob Hill, 


M if 


we go to where the British and the Chinese are 
in the de luxe 


ind the 


famous Fairmoun 


Hopkins, with its famous rooftop bar, 
American delegation in the equally plushy if less 
Down hill again we speed to the domed 
Op ra House, where the conference sessions are held, and 
the big Veterans’ Administration Building next door, which 
; room" of the conference; there are batteries of 


i i) pre 


typewriters and telegraph machines and a most delightfui 
clatter. 

Hollywood, as though fearful of being outshone, is we! 
represented here. Your correspondent, as goggle-eyed as any 
movie fan, was introduced to Charles Boyer by a member 
of the French delegation and later that night in the lobby o 
the Palace to Edward G. Robinson. ““Well,’’ Robinson asked 
with that overtone of quiet menace for which he is famous 
“is our side going to win?’’ It was definitely an “‘or els 
question, and I hastened to assure him that all would be wel 

The main event, the opening of the conference Wednesdy 
afternoon, might have been an M-G-M opening. Crow: 
strained against the ropes for blocks around the Opera Hous 
to watch the arriving notables; the press flashed its card 
with pride; the foreign delegates poured out of their blad 
limousines, trying hard to look dignified and unmoved 
Within, in an interior that seemed to have been done }; 
Maxfield Parrish, floodlights lit up the gilded gesso, ri 
plush, and stainless steel; against the blue background 0 
the huge stage stood four brown pillars, symbols of the fou 
freedoms, connected at the top by what appeared to be larg 
segments of a boa constrictor. The press was with dithcult 
confined to the triple-tiered galleries by the feminine elit 
of San Francisco, among whom many heart-rending battle 
were fought for the honor of ushering at the occasion. Bu 
down below camera men swarmed among the delegatt 
of the forty-six nations, kneeling in the aisles and all but 
hanging from the boxes to get their shots. Flashlight bulds 
kept going off like summer lightning, and statesmen obed 
ently composed their faces for the camera. 

The affair itself was sobering. The speeches at the openin 
session were as banal as the juke-box music which was pipe 
into the Opera House as the delegates arrived. The President 
address was disappointing. The occasion called for either Lin 


colnian eloquence or plain, common-sense statement Mt 
Truman is fully capable in private of the latter, but he seems 


am 


> e 
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» been prevailed upon to indulge instead in’ windy 
turgid periods, ind the kind of untruths which 


-arded as inspirational. I pick one of many examples 


th speech. “None of us doubt,” Mr. Truman said, 
with divine guidance, friendly cooperation, and hard 
shall find an adequate answer to the problem history 


t before us.”” Mr. Truman would never talk that way 


oe 2 


ate to a visitor. Why does he in a speech? The state- 
yt true; some of the wisest of the delegates here 


do doubt whether we shall find the “answer to the 


a 


m history has put before us.” The rhetoric is false, the 
; hollow, it is hooey. In private Mr. Truman would 
[t's a tough job. I'm not sure we can do it. But we're 
ry our best.” Why not say that in public? That 
plain talk inspires confidence. The tawdry and flat- 
toric which marked most of the speeches depressed 
asion was so momentous; the danger so grave; 

o great; the utterance so mediocre. 
San Francisco conference is as important as Versailles 


or the Congress of Vienna. But one’s first impression of it 
is liocre is its leadership. The second is how little 


the cast of characters has changed since Geneva. To be quite 


frank about 


it, the conference, for all its glamour, is a meet- 





, 
ie¢Lga- 


provide the basis for world order and security. The de! 


tions assembled here indicate that the political parties ar 

the dominant classes of the Western countries and of China 
are emerging from the conflict momentarily sobered, perhaps, 
but little changed. Except for the French and Yugoslav de! 

gations, there is no sign here of the new men and forces 
which welled up from underground in continental Europe to 
fight fascism. The basic idea at San Francisco is that the big 
powers must stick together to maintain the peace; this was 
Metternich’s tdea tn 1815; it ts the kindergarten stage in 
education toward world security. The problem 1s how to kee) 
the big 


6 


powers together; it is the problem that these same 
men—the Halifaxes, the Edens, the Paul-Boncours, the Van 
Kleffenses—failed to solve at Geneva. Given the same men, 
the same parties, the same social systems, can one expect a 
different result ? 

These men lost the last peace, and unless they are replaced 
they will some day lose the next one. They can give us 
the first tentative framework of a world order; it is the job 
ot progressive forces to take over from there as soon as 
possible. For whatever these men do on paper, they do not 
have the capacity to withstand and deal with real crises. 
The weak handling of the Polish issue, the clerical power 
politics focused upon it, the covert anti-Soviet urges associated 
with it, are indicative of the stresses and strains which peace 
will put on the relations of the big powers. It will take new 
leadership, deeper understanding, and firmer resolution if 
big-power unity ts to be maintained when peace comes and 
trouble begins. 


Geneva Casts a Shadow 


BY J. ALVAREZ DEL VAYO 


inc of pretty much those same old codgers to whose fumbling 
we « World War II. They are still dishing out the same 
ol platitudes and thinking in the same old terms. And so, 
I sus; re many of the people they represent. The war, 
for all its terror and destruction, has not brought about that 
Jong-overdue revulsion against nationalism which can alone 

J. Alvarez del Vayo, Foreign Minister of the Spanish 
Republic, was Spain's representative on tue Council of the 
l Nations from Septe mber, 1936, to January, 1939.} 
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San Francisco, April 27 


URING this inaugural week at San Francisco Geneva 
has thrown long shadows on the wall. Perhaps those 
who are sharing for the first time in the attempt to 
rganize peace for the world do not seel themselves haunted 


this shadow. But for those who were participants mm or 


nesses of the failure of the League, memories of Geneva 

impossible to escape. After all, Geneva and San Francisco 

‘es along the same historic route. The immediate land- 

ipe has changed, but the end is the same—world peace. 

ose who know why the wrong road was taken at the earlicr 
ige should not now remain silent. 


B en fee ‘ 1 F 
Unfortunately, there are few who can tell the story. Of 


se who sat at the Council table in the last three fatal years 


tl speak because they still occupy 


cial positions; others will not speak because they are di- 


League, some cannot 


tly responsible for what happened and have little desire 
revive unpleasant memories. In the Council were saboteurs 





of peace like the Polish Colonel Beck, Hitler agents like 
Georges Bonnet of France, men like Anthony Eden who wer: 
honestly convinced that international law should be respected 
but who were restrained from action by the policy of their 
governments, anxious appeasers like Lord Halifax, for whoin 
the most important thing was not the fact of aggression but 
the political color of the victim; if the color appeared red ir 
his eyes, as in the case of the Spanish Republicans, the aggre 

sion itself looked a little the fulfilment of the will of 


God. In the Council fighting 


like 
against totalitarian aggression 
and for collective security were only the representative of 
Russia and the representative of Spain. Nobody could tell that 
story with greater authority than Maxim Litvinov, but his 
official position prevents him from doing so. I, on the co 
trary, am perfectly free to establish the inevitable comparisons 
between San Francisco and Geneva. 

For me the most important task in the creation of 
security organization is rigidly to maintain the principle that 
no nation whose political regime makes it unfit to work for 
peace should be admitted to membership. No fascist state can 
be taken in without endangering the whole structure. By the 


a new 
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simple fact of being fascist, every fascist state is potentially 
an aggressor, and Geneva offers conclusive evidence that to 


attempt to hold together aggressors and non-aggressors is to 


paralyze the machinery of peace. 

Even after Germany and Italy left the League, not because 
they were expelled but because they felt they could prepare 
for war more comfortably outside than in, even then the 
Council was paralyzed by the fear of offending them. Ad- 
dressing the Council in 1938, I said bluntly: “Here the 
friends of the League are continually sacrificed to its enemies. 
It would seem as if we had only one aim—to make happy 
those who are engaged in destroying the League and peace.” 
In the secret meetings of the Council, in the conversation of 
its members, in the innumerable intrigues of the Secretary 
General, Joseph Avenol, one of the greatest living war crim- 
inals, even more than in the public discussions, it was evident 
that the insane desire to win back Hitler and Mussolini con- 
demned the League to inaction and discredit. The deserters 
from the League dominated it even in their absence. In the 
Assembly and even in the Council Hitler and Mussolini had 
their quislings. It made no difference whether they were little 
quislings or big ones. They became the vehicles of all ma- 
neuvers, the rallying points of all defeatist tendencies. In each 
commission, in the secretariat, throughout the various chan- 
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celleries, their poison spread. At the most crucial moments of 
decision the Council put off its meetings as a result of thes 
maneuvers. One could not get the draft of a resolution 
up without its content becoming known in fascist capitals 
before the Council could make a decision. The expression 
“fifth column’’ was coined in Spain, but in 1936 Mus o| F 
had already used his fifth column in the League, and its 
Pierre Laval, to ruin the first serious attempt to apply sane. 
tions against an aggressor. 

Until Munich the League could still have regained 
and used it against aggressors. It has been said many tin 
but one must repeat it this May, 1945, when a new organizz. 
tion is coming to life: it was not the defects of the Covenant 
not the lack of an international police force, not the vot 12 
procedures, but the capital vice of attempting to maintain the 
peace by working with the aggressors that produced the tragic 
failuce of Geneva. 

That is why in San Francisco the question of the admissiog 
of Argentina is of much greater significance than are the 
problems of multiple voting, of the rights of small nations, 
or even of trusteeship. These are all most important, but 
any error committed in regard to these matters can be made 
good later on. The recognition of a country ruled by a regime 
like that of Perén and Farrell can hardly be made good 
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With the admission of Argentina, fascism is ac 


} tod + 


- 
ahd 


ad 


Be peace organization. The war, which President Roosevel 


1S waged to secure the destruction of iascist tyranny, 





its chief aim. 
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ew of all the maneuvers going on to take in Argen- 

t was not surprising that the word fascism was not pro 

q 1a single time at the inaugural session, as it was not at 
1 ; 

( i, In every motion adopted by the Council in regard to 

igegression I fought to have the aggressor mentioned 

1 re. | never succeeded. The names Nazi Germany and 


t Italy, whose armies had invaded Spain, a member of 
, were never spelled out. Since the majority of the 
hoses desired only to win back Hitler and Mussolini, they 
to name them even in a weak resolution of reproach. 
cailarly those who are working for the admission of Argen- 
ve that to use the word fascism would show a lack 


tional courtesy. 


Geneva, ‘friends are sacrificed to enemies.” 
The t 1 of the United Nations, the Argentina we should 
welcome into the new organization, is exiled in Montevideo 


¢ shut up in prisons and concentration camps (conditions 

1 these camps were recently described in The Nation by 

1; W. White and were such that the security organization 

iid be justified in appointing a special committee of inves- 

on to report on them). This democratic Argentina in- 

; the people who imtend to go into the streets on the 

of the fall of Berlin in spite of the government’s threat 
violence to suppress any demonstration. 

If the Argentina of the Perén government is taken in, the 

t created will be fatal. One fascist state will be fol- 


The “Disco very r 





lowed by another. The admission of Argentina would give 
great encouragement to Franco to continue the farce of d 

we know that Franco has other rea- 
sons to feel encouraged. Indeed, it ts 


truth. Within the last few we 


mocratization. Already 
time to speak the entire 


; very influential British co 


servatives have acain come to the conclusion that Franco must 
be kept in power, and in this eff the American ambassado 
I I 
is warmly cooperating. Of course they would have preferred 
Don Juan, but the poor reception given his manifesto has 
convinced them that the hour of monarchy in Spain has 
pas ed, They would a ept a General Arenda, a Maura, of 
another intermediate figure. What they do not want is power 
in the hands of the people of Spain, united and as firm in 
their anti-fascist convictions as during the ycars of war. They 


do not want Spanish Republican unity, and tRey are doing 


everything in their power today to prevent Re publican leaders 


who want unity and can achieve unity from meeting and 
working together. 

I know how these Tories are talking now. They talk as 
they did in the best days of appeasement, on the eve of the 
Munich betrayal. They say, “We don't want the Russians 
west of Gibraltar.” To them it is not so important that the 
Nazis are already west of Gibraltar inside Spain. The main 
thing is to keep the Spanish “reds” from ruling the country. 
As in 1938, as at Geneva, to prevent the Spanish peopic from 
holding a well-merited seat in the new security organization 
these people will be ready when the proper moment arrives to 
put Franco in that seat. Not now; there are already too many 
headaches at San Francisco. Later. For the moment Argentina 


will be enough. 


of Buchenwald 


BY ALAN BARTH 


Washington, April 27 

HERE is always a danger in war that the culture of 

he conquered will prevail. This is particularly true 

of a culture that is debased. For war, which is itself 

lenial and debasement of civilization, sets in motion a 

rious variation of Gresham’s Law on currency: inferior 

es tend to drive civilized values out of circulation. We 

ve successfully overcome Nazi arms; we have yet to prove 
selves invulnerable to Nazi ideas. 

One of the dominant Nazi ideas is the doctrine of German 

supremacy. This doctrine was used to justify all the 

me to light. It was quite in order for the master race to 


ts of savagery within Germany which have late 


ture, starve, and exterminate such inferior creatures as 
and Russians and stateless European Jews. Indeed, the 
igery was not widely recognized as sadism until we 
vered its application to French and British and even 
merican prisoners of war. Now, strangely and ironically, 
¢ are beginning ourselves to interpret this savagery in 
“cist terms. Some people in reacting to recently disclosed 
German war crimes attribute them directly to defects in 
Lerman genes, Here we have the typical Nazi confusion 


years, whether there is good in any Americans. And one 





between race and nationality; the assumption of German 
racial inferiority is as unintelligent as the Nazi doctrine of 
racial supremacy. 

This sort of thinking was implicit in a recent statement by 
Representative Ed Izac of California, a member of the 
House committee which will inspect prison camps in Ger- 
many. The German atrocities, he told a reporter, could not 
be laid solely at the door of the Nazt system or of Hitler. 
Rather, he said, they were the result of something innate 
in the German people. Perhaps Representative Leonard Hall 
of New York suffered from a similar confusion after view- 
ing the horrors of Buchenwald. “You have to see Buchen- 
wald,” he said, “to realize fully what debased beasts the 
Germans are.” 

Representative Luce, on the same occasion, was enigmatic. 
“The most important thing to remember,” she declared, 
“is that this could happen to us in twenty years. Only a few 
years ago some were talking about there being good Ger- 
man people. After seeing this, one wonders whether there 
is good in any German people.”” 

One also wonders, if this could happen to us in twenty 
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knows, when one thinks of Georgia chain gangs and Florida 
sweat boxes and riots in Detroit and West Coast attacks on 
Americans of Japanese ancestry, that Mrs. Luce is quite 
right—it could happen here. No people is altogether with- 
out elements of savagery and sadism. These elements are 
sublimated or unleashed, depending on the cultural environ- 
ment 

The most important thing to remember, Mrs. Luce might 
have said, is that the horrors she witnessed were manifesta- 
tions of German culture—that is to say, of Nazi culture, 
which has become the dominant culture of Germany. It ts 
true enough, as Mr. Hall observed, that the Germans, or at 
any rate those responsible for the horrors, are ‘‘debased 
beasts."’ But it is vital to understand that the debasement 
stems from the ideas and values with which those Germans 
were indoctrinated, not from any biological peculiarity. To 
understand this is in no sense to condone their guilt; it is 
merely to distinguish the real root of the evil. The distinction 
is essential if we are to overcome the problem they present. 
The evil that men do undoubtedly lives after them; but there 
is scarcely a biologist outside of what is left of Hitler's 
Reich who would hold that it lives in the chromosomes and 
is genetically transmitted. 

The way in which men who have plenary power treat those 
who are in their hands and helpless is as good a criterion as 
any of their civilization. We may justly call the Germans de- 
based because they used their power over prisoners bestially. 
But we had better be on guard against the contagion of de- 
basement when we hear talk of retaliation against the Germaa 
prisoners now in our possession. The record of the War De- 


partment in this connection, it should be noted, has been ex- 


emplary. 

Nearly all the stir about “‘pampering” our prisoners of 
war has come from civilians. And it is generally from shel- 
tered and delicately nurtured folk that one hears the sugges- 
tion that after the German army has been beaten we ought to 
let the Poles and Czechs and Russians wreak the bloody ven- 
geance they are presumed to desire on the German populace. 
As a rule, to be sure, the sponsors of this idea prefer to have 
their rapine committed by foreigners, as though they recog- 
nized it to be, somehow, slightly un-American. One is re- 
minded of C. BE. Montague’s observation that “hell hath no 
fury like a non-combatant.” 

Perhaps the outstanding sample of racist reasoning was 
offered a couple of weeks ago by Paul V. McNutt. He re- 
marked in the course of a speech at Chattanooga that he was 
in favor of “extermination of the Japanese—in toto.” Asked 
if he meant extermination of the Japanese army or of the 
people, he replied that he referred to “the people.” Me. 
McNutt, no doubt, thinks of the Japanese as uncivilized. 

We have waged this most serious of all wars, on the whole, 
with notable sobriety. The national hysteria which accom- 
panied our participation in World War I has not this time 
tainted our attitude to all things German, although it has been 
reflected in our treatment of Japanese Americans. But hys- 
teria sometimes comes when the battle is ended, as a release 
from tension. That is when its dangers are greatest, for it may 
subvert the values for which we fought. Ideas are the last 
weapon remaining to the Nazis, but the weapon is a pow- 


erful one. 


The NATIOy 


From the Record j 


{The concentration camp has been a standard part of thy 
Nazi apparatus from the beginning. The following descny, 
tions, published by The Nation, forecast the discover, 
Buchenwald.| 


RIMES HAVE BEEN COMMITTED whose very my 

nitude stifles protest because the mind is stunned inty 
incredulity. It was weeks before the atrocities of the Brows 
Terror became known to the outside world, simply becays 
the editors of responsible papers abroad could not | 
that even their picked reporters were not being misinformed 
or carried away by their own emotions. It must be categor. 
cally stated that even today there is no conception of the bur. 
barism which has prevailed and which stil continues 


August 2, 1933. 








A YOUNG GERMAN told me this story. . . . ‘Three 
months ago they arrested a man in East Prussia. They found 
my address among his papers. The next morning I was ina 
concentration camp. The S. A. asked me what I knew. I said 
that I hadn't participated in revolutionary activity since such 
activity became illegal. That was an ‘unsatisfactory’ answer 
So they beat me for three hours until I crumpled up on the 
floor. Then they took me away from the concentration camp 
to a special station for torturing stubborn prisoners. I was 
carried into a small room with only a bed in it. The door to 
the main room was slightly open. I could hear the wails aad 
screams of a man who was also ‘stubborn’—he was refusing 
to betray his comrades. After two hours I heard him break 
down. He whispered the names of two men, very faintly 
The S. A. brought him in and threw him on the bed, smeared 
all over with blood. Then they took me in.’""—EVELYN LAW. 
RENCE, September 5, 1934. 


THREE HOURS at Esterwegen change a man from a normal 
product of twentieth-century culture into the lowest of crea- 
tures, helplessly exposed to shame and brutality. Pity him 
who is sentenced to ‘dark arrest” for weeks. These poor 
devils are bound with chains and left in the dark. They can 
neither sit nor lie. Their arms and feet become swollen and 
infected. Only every third day do they get the usual prison 
fare; the rest of the time they have only bread and water 
And they are subject to frightful tortures. The silence of the 
night is shattered by their cries. The prisoners, used to suffer- 
ing and mistreatment, grow pale and tremble when they heat 
their screams.— JOHANN SCHMIDT, September 12, 1936. 


THE GHASTLY HORRORS of the German concentration 
camps, related in the new British White Paper, cannot, u0- 
happily, be written off as baseless war-time propaganda. In- 
credible as the facts may seem, they have been confirmed al! 
too amply by other sources. . With documents of 
this kind in its archives, how was it possible for the British 
government to maintain for so long that there was nothing 
in the nature of the Hitler regime which precluded a deal, 
or even friendship, between the two countries ?—Nvovem- 
ber 11, 1939. 
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ay 5, 1945 


HE tragic decades through which we have just passed 
constitute the blackest period of modern history. Little 
by little we have scen vanish almost every one of those 
Bandards of international conduct and of humane civiliza- 
ion which had gradually been built up during preceding 
renturies. We have seen the entire face of the earth burst 
jnto the mightiest conflagration that peoples have ever known. 
Nc have seen warfare assume the most frightful guise which 
mankind has ever yet devised. But worst of all, we have seen 
Bun anity itself sink to its lowest level. 
The crimes committed by the Nazis and by their accom- 
lices against the Jewish people are indelible stains upon 
e whole of our modern civilization. They are stains which 


ait 


F will shame our generation in the eyes of generations still un- 


born. For we and our governments, to which we have intrusted 
power during these years between the Great Wars, cannot 


mn J 


shake off the responsibility for having permitted the growth 
of world conditions which made such horrors possible. The 
democracies cannot lightly attempt to shirk their responsibil- 


F ity. No recompense can be offered the dead. The effort today 


to right the wrongs which have been committed will be of all 
too little avail to the bereft, to the orphans, to the homeless, 
and to the wanderers on the face of the earth. But such meas- 
ure of recompense as can be offered surely constitutes the 
moral obligation of the free peoples of the earth as soon as 
their victory is won. And that measure of recompense lies 
in the assumption by all the United Nations of the obliga- 
tion to make such reparation as is still possible to the suf- 
ferers, wherever they may be found. 

Seven years ago Franklin Roosevelt was the only chief of 
state who saw with clear vision what the needs of the future 
would be. True humanitarian that he was, he assumed the 
leadership in creating the Inter-Governmental Committee on 
Refugees, which was intended to become the sheltering arm 


f of the democracies for millions of distressed human beings. 


Arter ft was set up the committee encountered vast prac tical 
dijiculties when it undertook to cope with the tragic problen 
placed under its jurisdiction. That it has failed to accomplish 
iny substantial portion of the duties with which it was charged 
ot be denied. Certainly in some instances its efforts 
brought about the escape to places of refuge of some of the 
ersecuted, but the number of persons saved pales into insig- 
nificance when compared with the number of those who per- 
1. The creation of the committee, however, at least accom- 

! one great objective. That was the establishment, 

gh the participation of many governments in the com- 
mittee, of the principle of collective international respon- 
ibility. It seems to me that at this moment that is a principle 


which none of us can permit to fall into abeyance. 


For that reason I have greatly welcomed the proposals put 
rward by many democratic organizations urging the Con- 


New Hope for the Jewish People 


BY SUMNER WELLES 
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international commissions to frame an International Bill of 


Rights, to deal with the problem of migrations, and to cope 
with the great question of those who have no present national 
status. These basic issues are truly international. They can 
never be fairly or permanently solved save through a sincere, 
wise, and common effort on the part of all the United Nations. 
They are issues which vitally affect the very foundation of 
the new world order we must create. 

I firmly believe, and I am confident that enlightened public 
opinion throughout the United Nations will also maintain, 
that one of the immediate responsibilities to be assumed by 
the international organization, as soon as it is established, 
must be the carrying out of effective plans to take care of the 
refugees who have been driven from their homes by Nazi 
persecution, so that they may be afforded the opportunity of 
living out their lives in safety and with every possible chance 
tu find security and happiness. It is regrettable to find some 
in authority in other countries already insisting that all that is 
required is to make it possible for these refugees to return to 
the places of their origin, safely and without fear of renewed 
persecution. Under the conditions which today exist we all 
of us know that that is not enough. 

When refugees who have been cast adrift by the tides of 
war wish to return to their original homes, they must, of 
course, be given not only full assurance that they can do so 
but the chance to start life anew in those homes in such a 
manner as to be secure until they can once again become inde- 
pendent. There are countless numbers of refugees, however, 
who will not wish to go back to the scenes of horror from 
which they escaped. And it is the plight of this category 
which in my judgment constitutes the gravest and most press- 
ing problem. 

Some of them undoubtedly will wish to come to the West- 
ern Hemisphere or to other new scenes of opportunity. Here 
again that opportunity can be given to many hundreds of 
thousands of them if the international organization coordi- 
nates common action between the countries which are under- 
populated and which wish to encourage desirable immigra- 
tion, and the agency which must supervise the settlement of 
refugees. I cannot overemphasize my conviction that if co- 
ordinated action is not undertaken, and measures are not car- 
ried out through intergovernmental action to tide these 
immgrants from the Old World over the difficult period of 
their readjustment in new homes, only an infinitesimal part 
of the needed rehabilitation work will be satisfactorily accom- 
plished. 

For it is evident that unless this flow of immigration is 
regulated, and safeguarded by competent agencies of the inter- 
national organization through the negotiation of practical and 
individual arrangements with cach government which desires 
suitable immigration, harm rather than good will result. The 
unregulated flow of unselected and destitute emigrants, under 
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post-war conditions, to new and undeveloped regions will 
inevitably stir up new difficulties and new frictions. By the 
negotiation of agreements between the international agency 
and each government which wishes to stimulate desirable im- 
migration, however, such dangers can be guarded against. In 
this way the immigrants will be qualified for the new homes 
to which they go; they will not be a charge upon local com- 
munities during the months before they can become self- 
supporting; and they will have a fair chance to grow into 
useful and welcome citizens of the land which offers them a 
new life. 

Finally, of course, there is that great number of refugees 

who will wish to find shelter in the homeland of Palestine. 

Among the vital questions which must imperatively be 
solved, justly and practically, when the international organ- 
ization is established and peace settlements are made, there 
are few which possess such intrinsic significance and at the 
same time hold so many elements of danger as those involved 
in the decisions which must be reached with regard to Pales- 
tine. In the whole of the world today I know of no other 
region which contains so many potentially explosive forces as 
that area of the world in the center of which Palestine is 
located. That sacred spot, from which stems the civilization 
of our Western World and the civilization of vast reaches of 
other continents, must never again find itself submerged ia 
the whirlpool of antagonistic rivalries. Those who, like my- 
self, know that the establishment of an independent Palestine 
as a National Jewish Homeland is an ideal which represents 
the spiritual conviction of many millions of people through- 
out the earth, and who also believe that it is an objective in- 
herently right and just, cannot but be profoundly concerned 
over some of the political developments of recent times. 

But I would be remiss were I not to take this opportunity 
to say once more what I have already publicly stated—that the 
views which Dr. Weizmann has expressed as to the man- 
ner in which this great objective can best be eventually attained 
are views which seem to me to be wholly sound and alto- 
gether wise. Dr. Weizmann has demonstrated the highest 
qualities of statesmanship. I think that he has never better 
demonstrated those qualities than in the various public state- 
ments which he has had occasion to make during the past few 
months. 

1 do not think that the creation of the Commonwealth of 
Palestine can ever be advanced by violence, or by the threat 
of force. On the contrary, I am convinced that the attainment 
of that objective will thereby only be retarded. I am further 
confident that only through the initial creation of an interna- 
tional trusteeship over Palestine by the coming international 
organization to replace the present British mandate will a 
just solution of the problem of Palestine be effectively 
furthered. 

lor the purpose of advancing world stability and increasing 
the effectiveness of world organization, I am a believer, as 
1 have often said, in the establishment of regional systems 
ot states under the supreme authority of a universal interna- 
tional organization. If a Pan-Arab League is now established 
under the supreme authority of an international organization 
for the purpose of furthering the legitimate political, cultural, 
and economic interests of the people of the Arab states, and 
if the functioning of that league demonstrates that those are 
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in fact the sole objectives sought, I would most certainly ps 
gard the creation of such a regional system as of great POsitin 
value in the world to come. But if such a league is found 
tu part as a means of exercising greater pressure against (fy 
realization of that kind of solution for the problem of Pals 
tine which I have long upheld, its functioning must iney;t,)), 
result in further hostility in this already sadly distraugty 
world. 

If, however, the international organization exercises , 
trusteeship over Palestine during a transitional period, un, 
all outstanding international problems in the Near East 
b> equitably solved and the Commonwealth of Palestine cy 
be prepared to enjoy its independence, I would regard th. 
entrance of Palestine, during that transitional period, int) 
some form of economic federation with its neighbors—wit 
Syria, the Lebanon, and Transjordania, for instance—y , 
development which would be wholly wise and wholly é: 
sirable. 

Some of us have read in recent years able technical work 
which demonstrate, beyond the shadow of a doubt, the tx. 
mendous development of Palestine which can be effected by 
the scientific use of its natural resources. By the proper utilin. 
tion of these resources, many hundreds of thousands of add; 
tional persons can profitably be assimilated into the body 
politic of Palestine. And many of us are equally convince) 
that if Palestine and its neighbors formed the type of fede. 
tion to which I have referred, not only could a far greater 
utilization be made of water and power resources, but larg 
development projects similar in character to our own su: 
cessful experiment in the Tennessee Valley could be ad. 
vantageously carried out. 

This is not the moment for me even to touch upon the 
highly intricate and.controversial question of the relations 
of the Jews and Arabs at present within Palestine. That, : 
seems to me, is a problem which can undoubtedly be 
in a spirit of justice as soon as the main lines of an ov 
solution are established. But certainly upon one point | : 
confident, and that is that should the international organiza 
tion, as I so earnestly hope, establish an international 
teeship over Palestine, the number of Jewish immigran’s 
permitted entry into Palestine would in the future be |im- 
ited solely by the capacity of the land profitably to take car 
of them. 

It may be that direct negotiations with a view to the 
ment of these basic questions can be successfully carried out 
between Jewish leaders and the leaders of the Arab world. In 
my considered judgment every possible effort should be mas: 
to advance such negotiations. But they should be undertaken 
only under the auspices and with the assistance of the inter 
national organization. The great powers must press for tht 
success of such negotiations. By doing so they will provict 
the best assurance that a just, and a final, solution will » 
found. 

These are the immediate issues as I see them. We can du! 
recognize that, until they are settled, one of the greatest a0 
most difficult problems of the world will remain unsolved 
It is not too much to say that, until it is solved, the peacctu 
the stable, and the progressive world which we envisage W' 
not exist. 

And here again is one of the great questions in which the 
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time will be one of the oldest of them all. It can here once 
more give evidence of its devotion to the cause of international 
justice as the surest foundation of world peace. 


{This article is taken from a speech delivered by Mr. Welles 


on April 16 before the New York chapter of Hadassah } 


Canol, the War's Epic Blunder 


BY EDWARD A. HARRIS 


F 
May »s 1945 
ernment of the United States, within the world organiza- 
3 - + come, must exercise its effective leadership. Our coun- 
" a no selfish interests at stake. It can here utilize its un- 
"tioned influence to bring about the creation of a new 
B enber of the family of nations, a member which at the same 
HE sorriest chapter of the American war effort on 
the home front has just been completed with the cas- 
ual announcement by the War Department that the 
€/34,000,000 Canol (Canadian oil) project will be discon- 
tinued by next June 30. The decision to abandon the whole 
undertaking was reached ‘“‘because of the anticipated im- 
pr vement of the tanker situation, as well as the greatly im- 
proved military position of the Alaskan area supplied by the 
refinery, in the light of American progress in the Pacific 
wai Thus hundreds of miles of pipe line, laid by thou- 


gan 


Is of troops and American laborers, are being abandoned 
a the army's most colossal blunder. Despite the attempt of 


the War Department to whitewash the whole affair, the story 


Cancl contains certain pertinent lessons that should serve 

as warnings in the future. 

As late as December, 1943, testifying before the Truman 
stigating committee, Lieutenant General Brehon B. Som- 
|, chief of the Army Service Forces, said the project 

should not only be completed but expanded. He expressed 


disagreement with Secretary of the Interior Harold 
L. Ickes and others who urged its abandonment without 
spending any more of the taxpayers money. Now, three 
r the project was started and less than a year after 


oil and high-octane gasoline began pouring through the pipes 
to fuel our air bases in Alaska, General Somervell is in full 


rd with the decision to write it off as a bad investment. 
Somervell admitted that he had authorized the venture on 


the basis of a one-page memorandum submitted to him by 


dollar-a-year civilian technical adviser, Dean James H. 


Graham of the University of Kentucky School of Engineer- 


He said frankly that he agreed with Graham's testi- 
before the committee that ‘from an economic stand- 


peint the whole project was cockeyed from the beginning,” 
but explained that early in 1942 the military situation looked 
perilous and military expediency dictated Canol. 


He told the Senators further that at the time he gave the 


green light to the project his time schedule called for com- 
pletion of the 600-mile line from Norman Wells in Canada 


to White Horse and construction of a refinery there by the 
+,17 


lof 1942. “I knew that the time schedule was very opti- 


mistic,”” he went on. “In fact, I knew it couldn’t be done.” 


Joint Chiefs of Staff did not approve the enterprise until 


October 26, 1943; this, of course, was after the Truman 


nittee had announced its intention of making a probe. 
Canol was really a combination of two projects. The first 


was for the construction of storage and docking facilities 
‘or oil products and pipe lines for their distribution at a cost 





$99,000,000, included the prospecting for oi! and develop- 
ment of new wells in the vicinity of Norman Wells at a 
cost of $17,000,000; construction of a 600-mile four-inch 
pipe line to transport 3,000 barrels of petroleum a day from 
Norman Wells to White Horse, at a cost of $31,000,000; 
the transfer of a refinery from Corpus Christi, Texas, to 
White Horse, in Yukon Territory, at a cost of $24,000,000; 
and the construction of winter and summer transportation 
facilities for freight over the Great Slave Lake—Mackenzie 
River route at a cost of $27,000,000. 

One cannot take issue with General Somervell’s insist- 
ence that the perilous military situation in the Far East dic- 
tated the launching of the project. Major General T. M. 
Robins, deputy chief of United States Army Engineers, after 
studying Somervell’s original directive, commented that ten 
times the volume of oil delivery contemplated under the 
project could be made by barges and tankers available on 
United States rivers at one-tenth the cost and effort of Canol, 
but when the phrase “military expediency” is raised in war 
time, the door is presumably closed to civilian criticism. No 
one could question, for example, the statement of Under 
Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson before the Truman 
committee in November, 1943, that the success of Canol 
might determine the “size and extent’’ of an air offensive 
aimed at the heart of the Japanese Empire. 

But in the light of the record it is not only permissible 
but important to point to some of the glaring errors that 
were made once the project was decided upon. Never satis- 
factorily answered before the committee were the following 
questions: Why was the refinery built at White Horse, in 
Canada, instead of at Fairbanks, Alaska, where it would have 
been better placed for the war against Japan? Why did Gen- 


lum from a tech- 


eral Somervell rely on a one-page memoran« 
nical adviser in deciding to start the project, and why did 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, as late as the fall of 1943, refuse 
“confidential 


file’’ on the undertaking? Why was Ickes not consulted in 


to turn over to the Truman committee their 


advance ? Why did Somervell ignore the pipe-line route ad- 
vised by the noted Arctic explorer, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, 
who Patterson said had ‘‘fathered” the Canol idea and who 
told the St. Louis Post-Dispatch that his simpler, less costly 
route would have placed the refinery in Alaska? Why was a 
four-inch pipe line built from Norman Wells to White Horse 
instead of a pipe line of greater capacity? And, finally, why 
was the contract between our government and Imperial Oil, 
Ltd., a Canadian company that is controlled by Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, so drawn that the War Department was 
obliged belatedly to take steps to safeguard our interests ? 
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The final report of the Truman committee pointed out 
that Imperial Oil controlled an “‘oil field’’ at Norman Wells 
consisting of five wells, two of which were dry at the time 
the War Department contracted with Imperial for expan- 
sion and development of the field. Imperial furnished noth- 
ing for the $1.25 we paid per barrei of oil except the right 
to drill on its property, subject to its supervision. “The $1.25 
per barrel,” said the report, ‘‘is in substance a royalty, and 
should be contrasted with royalties of about 15 to 20 cents 
per barrel paid for oil in the United States. The contract is 
really too favorable to Imperial Oil, because in addition to 
being paid the royalty, Imperial Oil, at the end of the war, 
will own the wells drilled and the oil reserves proved at the 
expense of the United States.'’ The report also pointed out 
that the contract failed to contain the usual provision requir- 
ing renegotiation under the Renegotiation Act. 

An agreement reached with the Canadian government at 
the start of the project provided that the crude-oil pipe line 
and refinery would be appraised at the close of the war, and 
that Canada would be given first option to purchase the 
property at the appraised value. It was specified that if Can- 
ada failed to exercise the option, the property could be sold 
to any other bidder. Since the Canadian government already 
has indicated its disinclination to take up the option, Stand- 
ard Oil, through its Canadian subsidiary, will presumably be 
in a position to acquire the pipe line and refinery at a frac- 
tion of their actual construction costs. With title to the wells 
and proved reserves at Norman Wells automatically revert- 
ing to Imperial Oil at the end of the war, this fortunate 
company will find itself in an enviable oil-producing position 
in Canada. Yet it is one of the anomalies of the entire bizarre 
Canol episode that technicians of Standard Oil advised the 
War Department against the undertaking three years ago. 
The “unfavorable’’ provisions in the contracts with the oil 

company and the Canadian government, said the Truman 
report, were inserted, not because those parties to the con- 
tract ‘were greedy and sought to take advantage” of the 
United States, but on the suggestion of the War Department. 

In retrospect it becomes painfully clear that Canol was 
ill conceived and ill executed, and that responsible War De- 
partment officials clung stubbornly to their mistake. Even as 
the sponge is tossed in, with the announcement that opera- 
tions will cease in June, there is no confession that a stag- 
gering blunder was made, and persisted in, despite repeated 
warnings by the Truman committee, by Ickes, and even by 
the Navy Department, which frowned on the undertaking 
from the start. The story of Canol, in short, is an indictment 
of decisions based on one-man snap judgments, of the un- 
willingness of the War Department to seek the advice of 
other government officials more familiar with the matter 
under discussion, and of the obstinacy that army men so 
often exhibit when they can use the excuse of ‘‘military 

irity.”” After Canol the country ts poorer but wiser. 

Che futility of the Canol undertaking is all the more de- 
plorable in view of the rich possibilities in the full develop- 

of Alaska and the Canadian Northwest. The region 

only contains great pools of oil but is certain to become 

yf tremendous importance as the new air gateway to Asia 
and northern Europe 
ne the modern substitute for Greeley’s historic advice. 


Go north, young man,” may well 
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In the Wind a 


ERE ARE SOME FIGURES (1) for those who grum)). 
Ho rationing and (2) for those who hint darkly +, 
the bureaucrats are shipping most of our meat to Canada. T\. 
Department of Agriculture’s ‘Report on the Nationa! Fos; 
Situation” shows that meat consumption in the United Star. 
last year was 147 pounds per person; in Canada, where mey 
is not rationed, consumption was 138.8 pounds per person 








FORMER CONGRESSMAN Martin L. Sweeney of Ohi 
“British imperialism” for ‘dragging my country into war, 
at a meeting of the Intelligent Voters’ League in Clevelan; 
He received birthday greetings from Gerald L. K. Smith, 
Senator Burton K. Wheeler, and William Green, presiden 
of the American Federation of Labor. 


ADVERTISEMENT in the Lincolnshire, England, Chronicl, 
“Owner of tractor . . . wishes to correspond with widow wh 
owns a modern Foster thresher; object matrimony; send pho. 
tograph of machine.” 


I. J. FOX, the New York furrier who used to advertise by 
sky-writing before the war put a stop to such use of airp!anes, 
recently started advertising war bonds that way at the request 
of the Treasury Department. So many protests poured in, 
however, that he has dropped the idea. 


A SURVEY of 150 soldiers discharged in New York City 
revealed that only 13 were still able to get into their old 
civilian clothes. 


WEST IS WEST: The January 21 issue of the Forum, an 
Indian nationalist weekly published in Bombay, has just 
reached us. This is from its review of M.-G.-M.’s ‘Kismet’, 
“A part of ‘Kismet’ is meant to be purely sex-appea! bui. 
ness. . . . Marlene Dietrich is now too old a dame for al! 
this. . . . {It} is a hotch-potch of romance and Oriental 
splendor. . . . The whole bunch of Western players should 
not have been made to play Easterners’ roles.” 


LEGISLATIVE MEMO: The $500,000 appropriation of the 
FEPC will expire June 30, and the next fiscal year begias 
July 1. Representative Clarence Cannon of Missouri is chai 
man of the House Appropriations Committee, which 1s now 
pondering the question whether to renew the FEPC’s funds 
.. . The House Judiciary Committee, headed by Hatton W 
Sumners of Texas, is sitting on H. R. 7, a bill to outlaw th: 
poll tax. The committee will have to let the House vote on the 
bill if 218 Representatives sign a petition for the bill's rc 
lease. At this writing the petition has 178 signatures. Senato 
Claude Pepper of Florida has promised to introduce a com: 
panion measure in the Senate if the House passes H. R 


[We invite our readers to submit material for In the Wms 

either clippings with source and date or stories that (an 
be clearly authenticated. We will pay $1 for each sem 
accepled.—-EDITORS THE NATION. } 
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Athens, April 24 

\) THE six months since its liberation Greece has had 

three governments and sixty-one Cabinet ministers. The 

country’s biggest business is politics. Very little else is 
lone. Prices are astronomical, wages microscopic. The war- 
shattered economy is moaning for first aid but getting only 
urge doses of political oratory. Some 150 persons have been 
cilled by the rightest terror since the Varkiza accord of Feb- 
uary 12, and according to the E. A. M. 7,500 have been 
cilled. The trace which followed last winter's civil war, when 

000 persons died and $250,000,000 worth of property 
was destroyed, has suffered too much violation through pro- 
fascist lawlessness abetted by official indifference to continue 

) be a sound international investment for a Balkan peace. 

If the Yalta decision concerning liberated territories means 
inything at all, the place to apply it is Greece, and the time 
; now. President Roosevelt told Congress in his last message 
at Britain, Russia, and the United States had agreed “to 
join together during the temporary period of post-hostilities 
‘0 help the liberated peoples solve their [ political, economic } 
problems through democratic processes.” Greece certainly has 
tremendous problems. And no democratic processes are oper- 
iting. Moreover, it is torn by complex feuds which may ex- 
plode at any moment into fresh hostilities. 

The highest American official observers here during the 
first days of the December uprising were convinced that fur- 
‘her bloodshed could be avoided only by an Anglo-American 
¢ tri-power commission. They still hold this opinion. So do 
uuny Greeks of various persuasions. The leftists have long 
en demanding an international inquiry into Greek affairs, 
and one of the unpublicized acts of the late government of 
General Plastiras, who was no leftist, was to ask the British 
) arrange for tripartite supervision of the plebiscite which 

to decide between the monarchy and a republic. 
terms of United Nations policy, unilateral intervention 
1 Greece has failed. This is not intended as British-baiting. 
[he individual Briton in Greece is sick of the whole adven- 
re and would like to get out. Official British policy is the 
| muddle, whether its purpose is still to restore the mon- 
—as only a few now believe—or to settle for any re- 
gime favorable to British strategic interests, or merely to 
tablish order so that the Greeks may choose the form of 
overnment they like. The British brought back Plastiras from 

‘and billed him as an impartial strong man. Everyone 
*s¢ In Greece knew that Plastiras was a good general and 

s-hater but not a good politician. He appointed men to 

> because they had been his republican friends twenty 

} ago, ignoring their subsequent political divergences and 
> question of their fitness. As a result, right and left began 

issail him, especially the royalists because he refused to 


xt an early date for the plebiscite. The British found him 


wconvenient.”’ A fortnight ago, under cover of a scurrilous 





Athens Calling 


BY HAL LEHRMAN 


monarchist charge that he had been pro-Nazi in 1941, Plas- 
tiras was fired. The circumstances indicated British pressure 
on Regent Damaskinos—which automatically made Plastiras 
a popular hero again and Ambassador Leeper a villain. If 
the royalist maneuver had been ignored, there is reason to 
believe that the Regent would have dismissed Plastiras later 
anyway. Damaskinos, who is credited with anti-royalist sen- 
timents himself, feared the Premier's lack of suppleness 
might eventually provoke a genuine crisis and really upset 
the republican apple cart. But the British were blamed. 

Whom did they select to succeed Plastiras in the work of 
soothing the country and preparing for the plebiscite? Ad- 
miral Voulgaris, whose last noteworthy deed was the sup- 
pression of the Alexandria mutiny in April, 1944! The choice 
again underlines London’s penchant for somersaults: the Ad- 
miral was once prominent in Churchill's little black book 
because of his dubious activities in the Middle East, particu- 
larly his connection with the Greek arms manufacturer Ath- 
anassiadis Bodossakis, whom the British locked up for a spell. 

One item in the British program, however, is difficult to 
explain as mere confusion. The Greek army is now being 
reconstructed with the aid of a British military mission, 
and the British are furnishing first-rate modern equipment; 
during the recent Independence Day celebration a display of 
mechanized armor and pursuit planes dazzled the Athenian 
crowds. The Greek General Staff is methodically welding 
this army into a political weapon, loading it with royalists 
from the ranks to the top command, Quisling security bat- 
talions and monarchist mountain and sacred brigades are be- 
ing incorporated en masse. Eighteen to twenty-six of the 
brigade colonels of the National Guard are royalists. Con- 
scripts suspected of an E. L. A, S. taint are rejected for 
“medical” reasons; former E. L. A. S. officers are not given 
even that excuse. 

National guardsmen sent to the provinces to restore “‘or- 
der” have been responsible for innumerable acts of violence. 
The Communist press may exaggerate, but enough instances 
have been authenticated to justify the charge that E. A. M. 
adherents, republicans, and sometimes just plain people who 
neglect to adorn their homes with the King’s portrait are 
being arrested, beaten, and even murdered. When the guards- 
men themselves do not join in the man hunt, they and the 
local gendarmerie look the other way while illegal pro-fascist 
bands smash printing presses, burn organizational headquar- 
ters, and torture non-converts. (Among these bands is the 
notorious gang called “X,” after the two crossed gammas 
which are the initials of George and his Gliicksberg dynasty. ) 
-easants are taking to the hills as in the days of the Germans. 

If the terror is less evident in Athens, it is only because 
the capital is larger than a village. I saw the fresh blood- 
stains on an Athenian sidewalk where Michael Milos, owner 
of a coffee house, was shot dead by X-men in the middle of 
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day because he had Communist papers ir | which represents nothing save expediency, may go do 
W edne {ay police, escorted by armed civilians, arrest the struggle over the plebiscite’s date. 
liberal Socialist leader, bec The Greeks, it is said, would spend less time on 
‘tol in his home. These are charac- if they had more work. Four-fifths of the country’s 
lents. But collaborationists stroll industrial workers are jobless. Anticipated 1945 ag 
to hold high posts production is 40 per cent of normal. Confidence in + 
rime Officials dismissed reports of tional currency is nil. The value of the gold sovereign, es; 
propaganda. The Voulgaris govern- lished by military fiat at 2,400 drachmas, reached 
ment at least admits ‘‘a number of incidents throughout the this week. Tl 
country.”” The police have been vainly instructed to protect Cairo and sold for $60 in Athens. Factories lack ray 
the sale of left-wing newspapers. The Premier has shaken a tials and machines lack power. Farms need plows, chemi 
and draft animals; half the animals im the country wer 
killed during the war. Industry and agriculture alike nee; 
transport; in all Greece less than a dozen locomotives ¢j 


ese sovereigns could be bought for §: 


menacing finger at pro-royalist political associations within 
the army. But no effective measures have been taken or are 
planned ; and rightist violence is still explained as the natu- 
ral reaction to earlier E. A. M. excesses. Though such ex- ancient vintage are operating over a few miles of survivis 
track; yesterday's newspaper said that the government hai 
“asked the UNRRA for trucks and iron bridges.”” Unless the 
powers contribute several days of their war budgets 

free gift to Greece the UNRRA is its only hope. But the 
UNRRA agreed to furnish supplies and let the governmen; 
distribute them. The mechanism for this was set up aiter 
long negotiation, and then Plastiras fell. Now the 


cesses have been magnified in the telling, it is undeniable 
that atrocities did occur. They were committed, however, 
during the civil war and largely by uncontrollable criminal 
elements, and do not justify official toleration of a nation- 
wide vendetta. 

The Voulgaris Cabinet, composed of technicians and uni- 


versity professors, is a service government without party 
roots. It is a stop-gap until the plebiscite. The royalists are process must begin again. 


Without a stable government Greek economy cannot ; 
vive. Unless the people can make a reasonably free choic 
tween monarchy and republic, no Greek government ca: 
stable. Without benevolent Allied joint intervention no | 
iscite can be minimally safe or honest. A loud silence grected 
the Stettinius statement that the Greeks had consulted ¢ 
British ambassador during the Plastiras crisis but not 
le- American. Our habit of offering criticism while ay 
responsibility is resented. As for the Russians, they 


demanding a plebiscite within three months in order to profit 
by the popular reaction against the December disorders. The 
republicans, expecting a renewed democratic trend once the 
memories of December have faded, protest that a plebiscite 
cannot be arranged quickly. Electoral lists must first be drawn 
up—and Greece has not gone to the polls for more than ten 
years. Communications are still paralyzed. Tens of thousands 
of refugees must be returned home. Many districts lack ac 


quate police and administration. The Voulgaris government, 
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9 a mia 
‘od to point cynically to the situation in Bucharest or Sofia 
he Polish morass. Greece is the test par excellence of 
future peace. Here Britain and the Soviet Union are squarely 


‘-e to face, and America is there to link theic hands. Athens 
vhere Yalta should begin. 


a | Behind the Enemy Line 


BY ARGUS 


ntry we ONCENTRATION camps were established in Ger- 
slike a many in 1933, immediately after the Nazis came to 
ilies: power. In the twelve years that have passed since then the 
survivine horrible conditions in these camps were always well known. 
maeet tas Hundreds of books, reports, and signed and sworn-to docu- 
Inless ments gave a detailed picture of the tortures, the starvation, 
gets he murders in such camps as Buchenwald, Esterwegen, and 


PF; Dachau. The authenticity of these accounts was finally recog- 
nized officially: in the winter of 1939-40 the British gov- 


vernment 
oa ae erament published a White Paper in which were collected a 
i : % imber of the most terrible reports. 

None of the atrocities which the progressive occupation 
— these camps has disclosed to a horrified world are there- 


Sint kL fore really news. It is true that the picture familiar to us for 
the past twelve years has been filled out with some new de- 


rt 

-_ is, What one might call the normal standardized horrors 

i were intensified in some camps during the weeks of military 
g 

ead he lapse. Methods that were once apparently restricted to con- 


tration camps were extended to some camps for war pris- 
But essentially nothing has been uncovered that was 
stablished beyond the shadow of a doubt a long time 
The indignation and rage, twelve years overdue, which 
e now broken forth, only prove that people react much 
re violently to what they see with their own eyes than to 
they read about, and are incomparably more outraged by 
tics against their own kind—that is, against American 
| British prisoners of war—than against foreigners, such as 
vs, German political prisoners, and slave workers from the 
pied countries. 
[his belated indignation revives the old unfruitful debate 
it whether the Nazis alone or all Germans should be 
blamed for such horrors. One of the last Swedish correspond- 
ts to leave Germany, a Mr. Jaegerlund of the Stockholm 
lidningen, has attracted international attention with some 
sal articles vigorously defending the German people. After ob- 
serving them for twelve years, he holds that they “‘are far more 
Christian than their government.” He wrote, for example, 
| that ‘the German people had nothing to do with the perse- 
» on of the Jews; everyone living in Germany after 1933 
id testify to the reaction of Germans to the anti-Jewish 
ive.” And not only did the average German, according to 
Mr. Jaegerlund, disapprove of the persecution of the Jews; he 
was kept in ignorance of what was actually done to them. 
After the Jews disappeared from Germany, their extermina- 
tion proceeded without the public’s knowing anything about 
Most Germans never had the least idea what became of the 
Jews, except that they believed them to be concentrated in 
‘ge eastern camps. I myself did not know what happened 
in those camps.” 
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Mr. Jaegerlund’s statements were received in Sweden as 
“an outburst of pro-Germanism "and vehemently contradicted. 
In America and England only a few cautious voices have been 
raised in defense of the Germans, but as the war draws to a 
close and the excitement ebbs, it is easy to foresee that that 
point of view will find expression. In Russia, if appearances 
are not deceptive, the former intransigent anti-German atti- 
tude, of which Ilya Ehrenburg was the official exponent, has 
recently been abandoned and a sensationally softer ‘‘line”’ has 
been adopted. 

That not all Germans are Nazis is tco obvious to be seri- 
ously disputed. Germans not only invented concentration 
camps but formed their most numerous inmates and victims. 
Before 1940 there were only Germans, and German Jews, 
in these butcher pens. That alone, in simple logic, refutes the 
assertion that all Germans are Nazis. Of course no one can 
figure out the percentage of non-Nazis among the Germans. 
There are no statistics on the subject and none can be gath- 
ered, for there is no clear-cut dividing line between Nazis 
and non-Nazis. But however large or however small the per- 
centage of non-Nazis may be, some certainly exist. 

The fact, however, has no practical application, The prob- 
lems to be solved at the end of the war are, first, how to pre- 
vent another war, and, second, how to obtain reparations for 
the damage Germany has done in this one. Whether all Ger- 
mans or only some Germans are Nazis has no bearing on the 
solution of these problems. The measures that must be taken 
to assure protection and compensation will of course hit the 
relatively guiltless, the non-Nazis, as well as the others, but 
it has always been true in this imperfect world that collective 
measures can scarcely ever be taken against a group without 
the innocent suffering. Indeed, the innocent are often hit by 
measures against other individuals. Society imprisons an arson- 
ist or an embezzler although terrible suffering is thereby in- 
flicted on his innocent wife and still more innocent children. 
Consideration for these innocent victims has never influenced 
lawmakers or courts to forgo action protecting society from 
arsonists and embezzlers. 

Germany is an analogous case. It is quite clear that perfectly 
innocent non-Nazis are to be found there, in greater or smaller 
numbers. But it is also clear that in practice this fact cannot 
be taken into account. The realities of human existence, its 
incurable imperfections and contradictions, compel the inno- 
cent to suffer inescapably along with the guilty. 

In some fields, of course, it will be possible to make a dis- 
tinction between good and bad Germans. When, for example, 
the battalions are formed which are to furnish reparation in 
the form of labor, individual innocent non-Nazis should not 
be mobilized indiscriminately with individual guilty Nazis. 
All action against individuals can be differentiated. But it is a 
great error to think that the presence of non-Nazis in Ger- 
many should influence the general, collective, national peace 
regulations. This error arises from the tendency to drag the 
notion of ‘‘guilt and expiation” into a problem which should 
be regarded as a purely practical one. The understanding and 
the moral instincts of men cannot be trusted at a time like the 
present to assign the blame justly in Germany or to determine 
the proper punishment. Let us content ourselves, more mod- 
estly, with finding the right way to obtain protection and 
compensation. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY 


BY MARGARET MARSHALL 
Anew PENGUINS, you will remember, is the Aus- 


tralian magazine which Iast fall published with great 
éclat the poems of “Ern Malley,” only to discover that both 
poems and poet had been invented by two Sydney writers, 
McAuliffe and Stewart, bent on “debunking the modern lit- 
erary movement.” In Angry Pe NgUIns for December, just re- 
ceived, is another Ern Malley section, in which the editors 
defend the “substantial correctness of our judgment” and 
ptint a series of comments for and against. The section leads 


off with a cable from Herbert Read: 


I TOO WOULD HAVE BEEN DECEIVED BY ERN 
MALLEY, BUT HOAXER HOISTED BY OWN 
PETARD HAS TOUCHED OFF UNCONSCIOUS 
SOURCES INSPIRATION. WORK TOO SOPHISTI- 
CATED BUT HAS ELEMENTS OF GENUINE 
POETRY. 


A. R. Chisholm, dean of the Faculty of Arts and professor of 
French at Melbourne University, also maintains that the hoax- 
ers hoaxed themselves and ‘‘lapsed into poetry more often than 
they intended’’; a psychiatrist rules that the poems were “an 
unwitting projection of {the} separate secret wishes [of the 
two inventors}, fashioned in the unconscious admiration of a 
modern surrealist poet,” which should put the inventors in 
their places. Another commentator says the poems which Mc- 
Auliffe and Stewart wrote for Ern Malley are better than any- 
thing of their “own.” Several note the glee of the philistines 
of press and public in using Ern Malley as a stick with which 
to beat modern literature and art in general. It all adds up to 
a rather interesting discussion of the writing and judgment 
of poetry. It doesn't, however, vindicate the perspicacity of 
Max Harris, one of the editors of Angry Penguins, who went 
so far overboard for Ern Malley. One critic, Dorothy Green, 
suggests that the editors deserved and were bound to be taken 
in sooner or later because of their longstanding lack of criti- 
cal responsibility, which enabled them “to despise those who 
did not eye to eye with them’ and “to reserve to them- 
selves the last word on all matters of criticism of the arts, 
wlule neglecting cften to make their criticisms even grammati- 
cal.” It's quite possible that a little humility might have saved 
them, first, from mistaking the concoction of McAuliffe and 
Stewart for authentic poetry, and, second, from proclaiming 
superior poetry. “The literary 
hifi ays Miss Green, “has been too casy for Mr. Harris.” 


Nettie Palmer, has this to say: 


so dogmatically that it was 


Another critic, 


We are passing through a period when forms are being 


loosened or sunerseded. This places an exceptional respon- 


sibility on writers and critics. For unless standards are « 


tinually defined and maintained, the escape from the old 


; 
Latin proverb, “Artis long,” may be only toward the other, 


The market for monsters is always open.” 
The Ern Malley affair turns out to have been instructive as 


loc » NOT, 


well as ent 


Certainly it « as the philistines 











would have it, discredit modern poetry. It does show hoy 
critics like Mr. Harris, who is cbviously short on real per 
tion and long on the desire to be way out in front, : 
hoist with their own avant-gardism. 


SUNDAY HAS ITS DEFENDERS South and Nor: 
Alabama both the Montgomery Advertiser and the G. 
Times took me politely to task for my remarks abcut 
the Gadsden paper went to the trouble of suggesting how | 
might spend the day happily. First I mustn't stay up too late 
the night before, though the editor admitted that ‘working 
girls like Miss Marshall will want to indulge themselves some 
on Saturday night.’ A leisurely breakfast, the Sunday paper, 
and a second cup of coffee; then the “rush for church” in y 
Sunday best. Then Sunday dinner, “which is quite an event 
in itself.” After that a walk or a visit; and at twilight | one 
can get several friends or kinsmen together for scrambled eggs 
or waflles, or in case of maiden ladies, perhaps those | 
salads they seem to like so much.” 

A correspondent in New Hampshire ts much sterner a! 
my confession to the Sunday neurosis. ‘It would be too n 
he says, ‘to commend Emerson to you after your sad and 
temptuous reference to Sunday. And yet it is interesting 
anyone could say as he did in that memorable address 
jubilee of the whole world, whose light dawns welcome alik 
into the closet of the philosopher, into the garret of toul, a 
into prison cells, and everywhere suggests even to the vile 
the dignity of spiritual being.’ ’’ Emerson, I admit, is very 
persuasive, and I’m quite ready to believe that the tr 
lies with me and not with Sunday. But a letter from a soldier 
which tells me that he hates Sunday too makes me | 
least less lonely. 


VERCORS HAS TURNED UP AGAIN, this time in a 
from Kay Boyle which I find so interesting that I print 
pertinent parts. And even those readers who may fe 
mention of his name, that this ts where they came in, will | 
it worth staying for. 


I believe that Lincoln Kirstein, among others, is quite 
justified in being shocked at our questioning of the ideo! 
cal source of the book, and of Jean Bruller’s integrit 
I was of the same opinion as you, and expressed it 
review of Vercors’s book in the New York Times. 

Where I think Kirstein errs is in his defense of Jean Bru''es 
as “a serious writer’ on the evidence alone of “The Sule 
of the Sea.” (Incidentally, it reads no better in French | 
in English, the translation being admirably done.) N 
ous writer, | am convinced, could have treated the su! 
of enemy occupation with such faltering conviction 

I met Jean Bruller in Paris two months ago. There | 
the slightest doubt that he was a man of courage an 
the Resistance, but his book remains for me an apol 
little book. I talked with several French writers who |} 
him well, and they stressed the point which I think can: 
be made too often in any discussion of “The Silence of the 
Sea’’—that it was written in 1941 at a time when the G: 
mans were being, for the French at least and because 
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A definitive survey of 
low-cost public housing 


by 
Nathan Straus 


First Administrator of 
the United States Housing Authority 


At all bookshops + $2.75 
This is a BORZOI BOOK, 
published in New York by 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 





@ The foremost authority in the Nation today on public 
housing sets out with two objectives and ably achieves both. 
—Max Spindel, Philadelphia Inquirer 


@ Mr. Straus’ able and comprehensive treatment of the es- 
sential issues is an important contribution and should lead 
to a better understanding of the social value of good hous- 
ing. —Arthur Bergholz, Chicago Tribune 


@ To the demolition of the myths he brings an iconoclastic 
sledge hammer of documented figures. A volume essential 
to the informed student. —St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


@ Many will quarrel with details of the Straus plan or its 
whole thesis. It is up to those who do to suggest something 
better. —R. L. Duffus, N. ¥Y. Times 


@ An informative and exceedingly readable book. 
—Catherine Coyne, Boston Herald 


@ He exposes the machinations of selfish interests which have 
so far successfully resisted large-scale efforts to rebuild the 
slums from which they derive huge profits. 
—Albert Deutsch, PM 


@ Nathan Straus puts the quintessentials of his unusual ex- 
wer in private and public housing into this timely and 
elpful book.—Cleveland Rodgers, Saturday Review of Literature 


@ Through the sheer strength and logic of his presentation 
he disproves the myths. —Edward E. Clark. Chicago Sun 


@ He has managed to turn innumerable fiscal and factual 
statements into a book that ranks well in interest among 
current non-fiction works. —Architectural Forum 


@ This is by all odds the best book on the philosophy of public 
housing now available. —American Journal of Public Health 


® Clear, concise, challenging. —Harper’s Magazine 


@ Should command the attention of every forwerd looking 
and thinking citizen. —Boris Shishkin, Americas Federationist 


® Popularly written, excellently documented and illustrated 
and filled with facts. A must book for all interested in a 
decently housed America. —Harry W. Laidler, Survey Graphic 


© The writing is simple, direct, and on the whole sweetly 
reasonable. Mr. Straus marshals facts in a way that should 
appeal to a businessman or civic leader seeking light. 
—Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science 


@ A very valuable contribution to international thought on 
low-rent housing. —Sir Ernest Simon, member of the Economic 
Advisory Council of Great Britain 


@ It is a relief to find the fundamental A B C’s stated so 
sharply and to see the current hysterical blitz on public 
housing answered with such exact documentation and lucid 
common sense. —Catherine Bauer 


© I hope it will be widely read throughout the country. 
—Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 


e The most thorough and authoritative discussion of what is 
going to be one of our acute postwar problems. 
~Ted Robinson, Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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had been instructed tn he so, the “corre a and even gallant 
€ “The Sil he Se was not v er trer 
t cepor 1 of I h Or i Ge iny ha beg in, 
and after the Resistance had developed into an organized 
movement. It was written at least two years before. 
lean B ler has a petit | nf, aS it Was put by one 
I j + whose name I obvi ™ , Velo 
mh author vynose namie opvrousiy cannot aisct S. 
A in petit talent I think explains Bruller’s irresolute and 
1 ] 7 , , , 
unt ival < entalized ay yach to a situation which 
< led al other k 1 of tre but that. M 
a ! erhaps eve ciarinie erdict on the I 4 
I t Je Bruller wrote in a rather er ing way 
ww little st ry which, there is not the slightest doubt, 
did a leal of hart 4 é Fran e. I spoke of the 
book to an active Resistance man in Paris and he seemed 


with so many vital issues afoot, 
I should have troubled to mention the book at all. “Mavs, 


he said. 


rather taken aback that, 


mt ha 
cat i Wple Pa 


at a lunch party an Italian count who was 
obviously con 


valescing from a prolonged and violent case 


of Fascism. During our conversation at table he said to me 
that he had had the good fortune to procure a French book 
recent a book that was a “poetic masterpiece” and at 
the same time the only reliable book about the Germans 


ich een produced during this war. He had met 
in Italy a hundred Germans like the hero of this book, he 
|, and he, as a cultivated man, had certainly more in com- 


mon with them than he had with the pure home-product 


see what I mean. 


I think vou will! 
Mink YOU Will 















a new novel by 


DORSHA HAYES 


Richard Wright, author of BLACK BOY, says: 
“Dorsha Hayes handles a memorable situa- 
tion with a notable degree of narrative and 
dramatic power. She confronts a daring and 
crudely individualistic East Side labor leader 
with a sensitive and naive Boston bey who 
wants to change the world ...a big and im- 
portant theme ...a meaning and message that 
should command wide attention.” 


By the author of MRS. HEATON'’S DAUGHTER 
At all bookstores oe $2.50 
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The NATION aay 
SEVERAL PEOPLE have informed me that chives are | 


— '*.. 
a culti- 


beg 
ted ne - } ¢hat Lat tanl f, } > am +) 4 m pve 
vated product and that what I took tor Chives On the Capito - 
. i ary is 
grounds were really wild onions. No doubt they are righ" 





In a word, if it were June and if there were cows on the ¢ 
tol grounds, we might expect June butter, if there v Tx 
butter. 
DEC 
THE MOST AMUSING COMMENT on Presid 
that I have seen so far was contained in an A. P. « ag 


from Lamar, Missouri, which read as follows: 


The second best-known native son of President hall 
man's home Aull, 


Democrat, who says what he pleases at all times, a: 


Arthur editor of the | 


town 1S 


nationally famous for his unorthodox daily. 


Aull was not exactly lavish in his comment on ’ c 
man’s ascendency to the Presidency. He said: “We ; 
unfortunate in having Truman for President. He a 
to please. He is conversant with statecraft, and he is —_ 
to do pretty well. He is a man of fair judgment an Mr 
patriotism. We expect to see him succeed reasona)|y sh 
at his giant task.” are th 

rv 
e P Hov 
Education Can Be Interesting Right 


TEACHER IN AMERICA. By Jacques Barzun. An A‘2p. Re 
tic Monthly Book. Little, Brown and Company. “ 


TI 

T IS rare to pick up a book the whole of which | f 
ently contradicts the first statement in it. Mr. Barz he tl 
gins: “Education is indeed the dullest of subjects, ral 
intend to say as little about it as I can.” He then pr start 
to write the wittiest and most amusing as well as on: tio 
soundest and most penetrating books upon that them: fund 
I have ever read. The reason is, of course, that he is writing live. 
about the real process of education, the living cont actio 
teacher and student. His book is, throughout, inspired lum 
talk about the art of teaching; there certainly is not! —th 
it of that battery of doctrines, formulas, and statistics, masked and 
by a smoke screen of “pedaguese,” by which the | Expr 
sional “‘educationist’’ tries to prevent the reader from comin: Laie 
to a clear view of the subject. ; parti 
Writing out of the intimacy of his experience, Mr. Bar frst 
zun never loses sight of the supremely obvious points tha: educ 
while there may be a philosophy of education, it will one 
be a science; and that teaching, in contrast to certain k C 
of training and instruction, is a personal relation and ed he t] 
tion a personal affair. ‘“Teaching is not a lost art, but | this 
regard for it is a lost tradition.”” That art has greatly cha anot 
as our society has changed. What is teaching like now, wh. and 


should it promise, and what can it perform? the 





The layman has the resentful illusion that while he v will 
a solid eight or nine hours a day, the college teach the 
ciously meets two or three classes in the morning and 5; 0 
his afterncons on the golf course and his evenings reacing ihe 
out-of-print books or playing bridge. In contrast to this M kno 
Barzun vividly describes what teaching is really like. When tra 
one adds to the tension and strain of conducting classes ' hely 
long hours on committees, in counseling students and super- ai 
intending their advanced work, in study and research, of | 
fact is that teaching is among the most arduous of prot able 





sions and “‘steady teaching is a task that would tray the 
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rves of an ox.” Good teaching, he quotes a dean as say- 
is really a matter of basal metabolism. 


> 


What does all this expenditure of energy accomplish? Here 


- fees illusions should be corrected. Some people be- 


tievyethat by making changes in the schcol system the world 
, be reformed. More people think that the teacher should 

instil certain attitudes and mold the characters of 
- students. These are sadly exaggerated claims. ‘‘No one 
~ his senses would affirm that schooling is the hope of the 

- and the more modest demand, that the pedagogue 
shall make his pupils moral paragons, comes down to the 

+ that attitudes, so far as they are teachable at all, are 
communicated indirectly to the young by the example of 
everyone with whom they come in contact. It is not possible 
teach tolerance or democracy as such. Only skills and sub- 
ects are teachable. Teaching is primarily intellectual; char- 
ter iS a by-product. 

Mr. Barzun accordingly proceeds with a series of chapters 
on skills and subjects. Foremost come the three R's. They 
are the basic skills in which the student must be retrained on 
every educational level. He has sound advice to give on 

How to Write and Be Read” and “How to Read and Be 
Right’; and mathematics, he thinks, might become more in- 
elligible if its teachers took pains to show its applications 
ind to translate it into the vernacular of common sense. 

These are the basic skills which should be the ingredients 

f every education. On the side of content there has been, 

thinks, a great deal of over-pretentious to-do about the 
yrganization of the curriculum. The clue is obvious. We 
start not from the college but from the world. A liberal edu- 
cation should be framed in such a way as to unify the most 
fundamental cultural interests of the society in which we 
live. If we ask what are the broad divisions of thought and 
action in that world, it becomes apparent that the curricu- 
lum should be organized around three basic foci of interest 
—the mathematical, physical, and biological sciences, history 
and the social sciences, and literature and the fine arts. 
Exposition of subjects should be in terms of these great 
livisions rather than in terms of a number of diverse de- 
partments and a multitude of separate courses. During the 
first two years every student should have the same basic 
education, one that would prepare him to specialize in any 
one of these three fields. 

Columbia College, in which Mr. Barzun teaches, affords, 
he thinks, the clearest example of a curriculum organized in 
this way. It is increasingly evident as one college after 
another publishes its post-war plans that while there will 
and should be a great variety of individual differences among 
the colleges, this is becoming the predominant pattera that 
will gradually be imposed upon the disorder provoked by 
the elective ‘‘system.” 

One does not have to wish that this book will be read. It 
is too good and too delightfully written not to become well 
xnown. Perhaps even some college and university admin- 
trators and trustees will read it. If they do, it should greatly 
help us to get off to a new and better start in the post-war 
period by enforcing the lesson that education is not a matter 
f panaceas or gadgets but of bringing gifted teachers and 
able students together under the most favorable conditions. 

GAIL KENNEDY 
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What We Laugh At— And Why 


This book by Dr. Isaac Goldberg is not only a study of 
the meaning of humor and the sense of humor but is the 
repository of hundreds of illustrations in te form of jokes, 
wisecracks, stories, and the like. The book contains the 
following chapters: 

1. HUMOR AND SENSE-OF-HUMOR. Laughter and Tears os Twins. 
The Mood of Laughter ond Humor. Origin of the Word ‘‘Humor.*' 

2. TYPES OF LAUGHTER. Automatism and Abnormality. Deception 
and Cruelty. Sex, Obscenity—Iincongruity—Mock-Logic. Travesty. 

3. THE WISDOM OF NONSENSE. ‘‘Escapology.'' The Humor of Omni- 
potence. Nonsense ‘'Reason'' and Nonsense Rhyme. The Music in Verbal 
Nonsense. 

4. THE OFF-COLOR JOKE. Comments on Obscenity and Profanity. 
Off-color Humor and Wit. The Digestive and the Sexual Joke. 

5. ASPECTS OF WIT. Rhymes With—and Without—Reason. Repartee 
— "Staircase Wit.'' Charlie Chaplin's Comicalify. Negroes and Their 


Humor. 
6. PUNNOLOGY. Punnish Perpetrations and Atrocities. Famous Puns. 
Malapropisms. Examples. 


7. FORMS OF RACIAL AND NATIONAL HUMOR. Scotch Jokes—How 
Scotch Are They? The Negro Joke. Jewish Wit and Humor. Humor and 
Social Class. American Humor. Humor and Madness—And Gertrude Stein, 

9. MAX EASTMAN AND DR. FREUD. Theory of Laughter. Laughter 
As Medicine. Dreams, Poetry and Laughter. 


“WHAT WE LAUGH AT—AND WHY” is a delightful, in- 
formed, wise, understanding, entertaining book. There are laughs on 
each page, and a smile in each paragraph, The author drew on the 
great writers and thinkers of all ages for his material and uses them 
not only to explain what humor means but to show the readers how 
the thing is made to tick, what gives a joke or an anecdote its “kick.” 
He not only turns the reader in the direction of good humor but 
warns them how to avoid bad humor. Only a widely read scholar 
who also is himself a humorist and a philosopher could turn out a 
book like “WHAT WE LAUGH AT—AND WHY.” A reading of 
this book will enable you to understand human psychology better. 
It will help you — but, above all, it will amuse and entertain as it 
delves into shrewd discussions of this most difficult of subjects, for 
only the smallest minority of writing men can explore the world of 
humor and emerge with a sane, rational, clear, workable theory. 

This large book (60,000 words, 5% x 844 inches printed in a legible 
face of type and bound in card covers) may be had as a premium 
— FREE —if you will subscribe, or renew your subscription, to 
THE AMERICAN FREEMAN, the questions and answers monthly 
magazine, that is edited by E, Haldeman-Julius. Here are the terms 
of this premium offer: 

Send only $1 for a year of THE AMERICAN FREEMAN 
(Canada and other foreign, $1.25) and you will receive the magazine 
at once, with a FREE copy of the book described above, 





E. Haldeman-Julius, Box 300, Girard, Kansas 
e 
ra) YES! SEND ME A FREE COPY OF ISAAC GOLDBERG’S (f 
a “WHAT WE LAUGH AT — AND WHY" c| 
a E, Haldeman-Julius, Box 300, Girard, Kansas. fal 
2] Enclosed find $1 (Canada and other foreign, $1.25) for 
a] which please enter my subscription to THE AMERICAN 
=] FREEMAN for a year and SEND ME A FREE COPY OF a 
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New York Nation Readers are cordially Invited to the 


| 
| 
Annual Spring Luncheon of the 

LEAGUE OF INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY on | 


60 MILLION JOBS, FREEDOM AND THE GOOD LIFE 


| SAT., MAY 12, 12:30, Hotel Roosevelt, N. Y. 


Speakers: PHILIP M. KLUTZNICK, Commissioner, Federal | 
Housing Authority; LELAND OLDS, V.P., Federal Power Com- | 
mission; Congressman JERRY VOORHIS; BORIS SHISHKIN, 
| Economist, A. F. of L.; Chairman: HERBERT W. PAYNE, V.P., 
| Textile Workers Union. 

Tickets, $3.75, including gratuities. 

Round Tables, 10-12:15 and 8 to 5 respectively, on Cooperatives, Social 
Services, Trade Unions, Housing, and full Employment in Postwar Period 
at 50¢ per session with prominent group of panel members ~— J. King 
Gordon, Eduard C. Lindeman, John J, Corson, Charles Abrame arion H 
Hedges, Mark Starr, Leroy Bowman, Johanna Lindlof, Winslow Carlton, Cleve- 
land Rodgers, Maurice P. Davidson, William Withers, Stanley Isaacs, 
Rebecca Simonson, Alfred Beker Lewis, Cabel Smith, and Nathaniel Minkoff. 

Mrke reservations immediately with 

LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
112 East Nineteenth Street New York 3, N. Y. 
HARRY W. LAIDLER, Program Chairman, 
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Family Resemblance 








JAPAN’S MODERN EMPIRE-BUILDERS, like those of 
Germany, are being currently reduced to their proper pro- 
portions, somewhere below the superman level. It is still use- 
ful, nevertheless, to have a good look at their mentality, as 
provided by Otto D. Tolischus in ‘Through Japanese Eyes” 
(Reynal and Hitchcock, $2). By the liberal use of direct 
quotations the author has permitted leading representatives of 
Japan’s ruling cliques to expose their motivations and ambi- 
tions. The “incredible’’ character attaching to this material 
bears a strong family resemblance to much that is in “Mein 
Kampf,” and has proved to be no less mischievous for the 
world at large. In its exposé of the imperial mythology this 
little volume does its neatest job. It will take an expert apolo- 
gia to show how these tribal concepts can continue in a world 
that is to be organized for peace. The most timely quotation 
is from Shigenori Togo—once more the Foreign Minister 
—on December 8, 1941, in a reply to Roosevelt's message to 
Hirohito: ‘Establishment of peace in the Pacific, and con- 
sequently in the world, has been the cherished desire of His 
Majesty, for the realization of which he had hitherto made 
his government continue his earnest endeavors. His Majesty 
trusts that the President is fully aware of this fact.” 
T. A. BISSON 


Brief and Brilliant 


IT IS IMPOSSIBLE to describe in a brief review the very 
great merits of “A Miniature History of the War” by R. C.K. 
Ensor (Oxford, $1.50). In about 18,000 words it provides 
a survey, which may be fairly described as brilliant, of the 
whole of the war, from its preparation down to the recap- 
ture of Paris. The lucid and vernacular, yet never “popular” 
style is adapted to carrying a great quantity of fact. The 
author's selection of material has been controlled by a single 
principle—the desire to show the progress of the war from 
the economic and military standpoints alone. There is little 
reference to the political aspects of events, and while the 
underlying political philosophy is clearly conservative, it is 
never allowed to color the author's analysis. There is no bet- 
ter way to indicate the guiding concept of the book than to 
give the titles of Chapters I, I], and IV: “How Germany Pre- 
pared Her Advantage,” “How Germany Exploited Her Ad- 
vantage,’ and “The Allies Free Their Hands.’ The inte- 
gration of the economic account with the military narrative 
is beautifully accomplished. A brief epilogue satisfactorily 
refers to matters of minor importance omitted in the main 
body of the book. A chronological table of events is pro- 


vided. RALPH BATES 


Medicine and Commerce 


A SPECK OF MOLD wandered into the laboratory of the 
English bacteriologist Alexander Fleming one day in the fall 
of 1928, and it took the war to make anyone interested in its 
tremendous significance. In 1939, through the work of H. 
WW. Florey in England and a host of research men in the 

! States, the difficult extraction of penicillin assumed 
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practical proportions. J. D. Ratcliff in “Yellow Magic: the 
Story of Penicillin” (Random House, $2) gives a swift, d 
matic account of this “greatest medical discovery of the a: 
He uses the drama of medical witchcraft to hide wh 

only be called criminal negligence—for all this could tay 
been done fifteen years earlier. Mr. Ratcliff applauds Am m4 Li 
can industry for gambling on the commercial ventur, 









saving human life, and ignores the implication that wit! a ve 
the promise of tremendous returns as a result of gage 
emergency this would not have been attempted at a!! 4 = 
JOHN se ons 

ONE OF THE MORE IMPORTANT of New Englan:’; woe 
founders has waited three centuries for his deserved r oe 
markat 


tion. Clifford K. Shipton now gives him his due in “R 
Conant—A Founder of Massachusetts” ¢ Harvard, $3). From 


momer 


iy te, If 
scattered sources Mr. Shipton has reconstructed muc! a | 
eigES ane ; 5 mes 
life of Roger Conant and has skilfully portrayed him F 

wie ae tween 

the background of his times. This interesting volume is y cs 
ten with imagination and logic, as well as from a depth of ¥ + 
, pieak | 

accurate knowledge. : 
ever re 
wid . cs Lucy's 
IN “THE BIBLE AND THE COMMON READER” (My. ; he 
tal i. 


millan, $2.50) Professor Mary Ellen Chase provides an 
thusiastic book-by-book exegesis which many will find 








ful. She quotes, she summarizes, she fills tn a historical ba al 
ground, she brings the Bible into the realm of common- ) « 
discussion. All of which is only to note that she ful Re 
promise of her title. ‘ 
= 
FICTION IN REVIEW 
d 
AM not sure I know who the ghostly lover of the tit 5 
| of Elizabeth Hardwick’s “The Ghostly Lover’’ (Ha 


Brace, $2.50) is. It might be the shadowy young Sout 
—is Kentucky the state?—-who appears early in the story | ( 
offer Miss Hardwick's heroine a questionable love which ! 
later backs up with the money for a year’s study at Co! 
bia. Or perhaps it is the equally shadowy but rathe: 
commonplace youth whom Marian meets in New Y 
whom she contemplates marrying in order to have 

of security in a peculiarly rootless life. More likely, t! 

it is Marian’s mother, Lucy, one of a pair of the most el 
parents in fiction, for whom Marian lives and dreams 10 } 4 
curiously inverted child-mother relationship. 

Of course the appropriateness of a novel's nam« 
necessarily of any moment in judging the novel, and if I be 
gin my review of ‘The Ghostly Lover” with a statem 
my confusion about its title, it is only as a token of my larg-' 
confusion in regard to Miss Hardwick's book as a who! 
by any of the usual tests “The Ghostly Lover’ carns ¢ ly a ( 
poor score. It lac ks drama and even a coherent story dis 
many of the characters are not given their narrati' 
there is no unity of prose rhythm, a large part of the | 
dull reading. Yet—and however paradoxical strong | 


may seem after such a strong indictment—it has 





; ” 
evidence of more real talent than a dozen current novels w! 


can boast all the manifest skills which Miss Hardwick's b 


















lacks. 
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fren think that the chief path being followed to the de- 
-tion of the modern novel is the path of sensibility. The 
lity to clothe fastidious insights in fastidious language is 
the modern literary stock in trade, and by Miss Hardwick's 






talent I most emphatically do not mean the sentences or para- 

s of fine writing of which ‘The Ghostly Lover’’ has its 
{;shionable share. Indeed, I mean precisely the opposite—the 
quite fierce creativeness of which Miss Hardwick is capable 
when she leaves off being concerned with pursuing insight to 
its last pointed syllable. The general tone of ‘The Ghostly 
Lover’ is a twilight tone of sensibility; yet it has a way of every 


now and then suddenly bursting into the full crude light of a 
rare imaginative intensity. Scattered through Miss Hardwick's 
book are perhaps twenty or thirty pages that would be re- 
markable from the maturest writer. There are the amazing 
moments, for instance, when Marian’s grandmother, a deli- 
cate, invalid Southern gentlewoman, is all at once revealed 
as mesmerized in her dream of the possibility of violence be- 
tween the sexes; and there is a scene between Marian’s mother, 
Lucy, and a Negro rifling her refuse cans which has more 
bleak concentration of terror than almost any scene I have 

sr read out of the South; and there is the conception of 
Lucy's relation with her husband—Lucy’s need to find the 
land beyond land where she can finally absorb all of her hus- 
band’s masculinity into herself without the intrusion of any 
other human relationship. These are the moments in which 
Miss Hardwick passes beyond, say, Eudora Welty at her be- 
ginning best, to come close to the slashing courage of D. H. 


Lawrence. 
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It is worth necting that the inspiration for these grand occa- 
sions seem to be the South. When Miss Hardwick moves her 
heroine to New York, “The Ghostly Lover” is no longer 
either somnolent or flashingly brilliant. Instead, it is merely 
accurate, sensitive social reporting Although, to me, Miss 
Hardwick's social observations are only conventionally inter- 
esting, in the opinion of her publishers her picture of a 
graduate women’s dormitory at Columbia is the especially 
distinguished portion of her novel, and I am afraid there will 
be enough others to agree with this judgment to tempt Miss 
Hardwick to forfeit her larger powers in favor of what should 
be merely an adjunct of her creative imagination, D. H. Law- 
rence, too—let me adduce him again, since I have once al- 
ready—had the reportorial gifts in sufficient abundance. He 
learned to subdue them to the intensity of his larger creative 
vision. 

In the reviewing vocabulary "' promising’’ is a favorite word 
to use of first novels. So far as I can recall, I have never used 
the word—and not only because I wished to avoid jargon, but 
because I have never felt the propriety of projecting a present 
merit into a hypothetical future performance. In the case of 
Miss Hardwick's novel, however, the disparity is so great 
between talent and a kind of romantic literary mediocrity— 
the high points are so really high, as well as so much higher 
than what surrounds them—that it is only in the light of a 
possible future fulfilment of Miss Hardwick's gifts that the 
book impresses itself upon me. Yet even here I hesitate; for 
in order to bring her talent to fulfilment Miss Hardwick has 
a tremendous task ahead of her. She has to learn to make her 








Know the truth about the Negro! 


Better race relations come from the better understanding of the Negroes’ part in American Life. 
These books give you all the facts you want to know. 


“The NEGRO, TOO, 
in American History” 


by MERL R. EPPSE, M.A. 


The amazing story of over 300 years of the Negro and his progress down to the present era. An inspiration 
and a revelation, Written free of prejudice and opinion. 


591 Pages, Cloth Bound, 90 Photographs, Indexed, $3.00 


ORDER NOW! 
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prose her servant, not her mistress; she must use her pox 


of observation in the service of her powers of imaginary 


Manhettan ‘ 
ALHAMBRA E> NOW she must find stories big and open enough to allow her 
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JOSEPH 
Drama WooD 
KRUTCH 
AROUSEL” (Majestic Theater) is 
the second-best musical show of 
this or several seasons. If that seems an 
pogracious way to begin a review, it is 
giso, 1 am afraid, very nearly inevitable, 
for in the theater at least success is 
harder to live down than failure. Al- 
geady the public has probably forgotten 
the lesser efforts of the Messrs. Rodgers 
od Hammerstein, but it will be years 
before either can write anything for the 
stace without having this same public 
ask first of all, Is it as good as “'Okla- 
homa!"? In time they may come almost 
to wish they had never produced that 
cheery and ingratiating piece. They may 
even begin, as authors in a similar situa- 
tion have sometimes done, to disparage 
their own most popular work and to 
persuade themselves that they prefer 
some brain child whose merits seem in- 
sufficiently appreciated. But they will 
ibly be wrong, and when worst 


7 Ova 
. 


ymes to worst it may be wiser for all 








Hauthors to say as Swift said on rereading 


SA Tale of a Tub”: “What genius I 


Shad when I wrote that book!” 


Partly no doubt in order to discour- 
age comparison, “Carousel” carefully 


avoids being too much “‘like ‘Okla- 


Bhoma!’’’ The scene is again America, but 


tory follows quite closely that of 
Liliom,” from which it is taken. 
Melnar, as nearly everybody will re- 
ber, begins with a story told in 
mood of sentimental pathos and 

i, a little past the middle of the play, 

tches suddenly to what is commonly 
illed fantasy but might in this particu- 
lar instance be more accurately described 
aj theatrical bravura. Both the composer 
and the librettist recapture for them- 


j selves the two moods the playwright had 


established, and they negotiate very suc- 
essfully the abrupt switch; but neither 
of them, I think, really finds in either 
the pathetic or the bravura passages any- 
thing to provide him with one of his 
happiest inspirations, and I base this 
judgment on the fact that the three best 


f lyrics and the three best melodies are all 


gratuitous additions quite independent 
of anything the playwright had sug- 
gested. Two of them, “June Is Bustin’ 
Out All Over” and “This Was a Real 
Nice Clam Bake,” are buoyant with the 
same hearty cheerfulness which made so 
many thousands happy to hear or to sing, 
Oh, What a Beautiful Morning.” The 
thi |, “There’s Nothin’ So Bad for a 
Woman,” is more or less in the manner 


of the domic songs in ‘“Oklahoma!” 

I believe that both Mr. Rodgers and 
Mr. Hammerstein grew up in New York 
City. So far as I know, neither of them 
has ever had more than casual contacts 
with “the great open spaces,” and I see 
no reason for supposing that either 
should find in rustic rather than urban 
backgrounds their happiest inspirations. 
But I do suspect that both are at their 
very best when the occasion calls for 
something fresh and cheery and youth- 
fully innocent. In the course of a casual 
meeting with Mr. Rodgers I once had 
the temerity to ask if he had ever thought 
of providing a musical setting for Elmer 
Rice’s comedy ‘Two on an Island.” He 
replied that he had, but he raised techni- 
cal objections which I readily grant him 
competent to judge. I still think that he 
needs some story more buoyant than 
“Liliom” to provide the occasion for his 
best and most characteristic music. 

Despite all this, my readers will, I 
hope, not forget what I said at the very 
beginning, namely, that ‘Carousel’ is 
still second only to “Oklahoma!” among 
all the musicals current. By comparison, 
the very best of the others seem limp- 
ing and childish, mechanical and tawdry. 
Mr. Rodgers’s music is written, not con- 
trived; the story, despite certain difh- 
culties in the first of the two acts, is 
told, not merely dragged in from time 
to time; and Mr. Hammerstein's lyrics 
have freshness and wit. The most ambi- 
tious of Agnes de Mille’s ballets is 
charmingly danced with Bambi Linn in 
the leading role, and a newcomer, John 
Raitt, has both the physique and the 
voice for Liliom. Another newcomer, 
Jan Clayton, plays Julie with great 
charm, though her pleasant voice is 
rather small; and Jean Darling is very 
engaging indeed as the girl friend who 
married “a good man.” 

As for the production as a whole, it 
is extremely lavish, possibly even a little 
too splendiferous. And that leads me 
not only to end as I should not on a 
slightly querulous note but also to risk 
the scornful disagreement of nearly 
everyone connected with the theater by 
saying that the direction of Rouben 
Mamoulian seems to me something less 
than perfect. His besetting sin—and it 
cannot be blamed on Hellywood since 
it was exhibited before he ever had any 
trafic with the movies—is what I am 
tempted to describe as a tendency to- 
ward nimicty or a too-muchness, He 
loves to crowd the stage. He will never 
use three girls or three urchins or three 
jugglers or three what-nots if five can 
can possibly be crowded in. Being a spe- 
cialist in handling crowds, he seems al- 
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ways anxious to exhibit his virtuosity 
and to complicate the maze by adding a 
few more figures. And with it all, the 
groups begin to be too studied, too obvi- 
ously effective to be really so. If my 
memory serves, it was Mr. Hammerstein 
himself who said shrewdly in an article 
about “Oklahoma!” that the first thing 
he and his collaborator decided was 
that they would not begin with a chorus 
of cow-girls. The opening scene of 
“Carousel” is a little suggestive of just 
that sort of thing. 
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what 


of 


against was 


formlessness”’ 


pressionist painting cast a pall for 
time over the reputations of Claude 
Monet, Pissarro, and Sisley. There now 


seems to be a reaction against that reac- 
tion. We have discovered more “form” 
than had been supposed in their pictures. 

Cézanne detected a lack of three- 
dimensional structure in their painting, 
but this lack became really compromis- 
ing only in the work Monet turned out 
in his last period, when he went off in 
a direction tangential to that of all art. 
His ambition to note, record, and make 
permanent the most transitory aspects of 
nature was an extra-aesthetic one that 
had more to do with science than with 
It meant an unwillingness to 
the work of art as a complete 
event in itself. The picture became only 
with the artist 


} unting., 


cCOnSI« ! er 


one notation in a series, 
hurrying on to the next. In the poem 
that furnishes the epg raph to the cata- 
logue of the spectacular Monet show 
now running at Wildenstein’s (through 
May 12) Henri de Régnier says with 
much insight: 
Et pour vous, o Manet, le plus beau 
paysage 
Sera toujours celui que vous peindrez 
demain. 

Coincident with the notational fallacy 
was the equally serious if more aestheti- 
cally relevant one of chromaticism. As 
Debussy would often present the mere 
texture of sound as the form itself of 
music, so Monet in his last period of- 
fered the m« color as ade- 
quate form in painting. Monet, logical 
mineteenth-century materialist, forgot 
t! art and 
that it exists primarily by virtue of rela- 
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tions, while all that matter can do is re- 
peat itself: thus clusters of lily pads, 
masses of foliage, gray mists, and 
watery reflections—the canvases on 
which Monet painted them look like 
segments cut from much larger pictures. 
But the earlier Monet is something 
quite different. Brought up as a painter 
under Boudin’s tutelage, but with 
Mancet’s the decisive influence, he was 
already producing first-rate painting in 
his middle twenties in a somewhat eclec- 
tic style that betrayed the influences of 
Corot and Courbet as well. The broad, 
heavy earth tones of the latter, the gray 
lighting of the former, and Manet’s 
sharp value contrasts alternated or were 
combined. Pursuing naturalism and the 
effects of light, Monet worked into the 
photographic impressionism of atmos- 
pheric darks and lights and summary 
definitions that Manet was the first to 
devise ; and then, along with Renoir and 
the other impressionists, he arrived at 
the divided tone and the colored shad- 
ows which became the hallmarks of 
high impressionism—that is, the fusion 
of colors optically by juxtaposition on 
the canvas instead of by mixture on the 
palette and the recognition of the fact 
that objects cast shadows in colors com- 
plementary to those of their lighted sur- 
faces. Gone for good were the gray and 
brown half-tones that had been the 
glory of painting since the Venetians. 
The style of the divided tone reached 
its full blossom in the eighteen-eighties 
in Monet's landscapes (some of the 
best of these, though now in this coun- 
try, were for some reason not included 
in the otherwise so comprehensive show 
at Wildenstein’s). Their yellow lumi- 
nosity, feathery definitions, delicate sur- 
faces, and solid, simple design make a 
perfection the painter did not attain be- 
fore or after that time. 

It is the pictures Monet turned out 
between 1870°and 1890 that earn him 
greatness. The strongest item in the 
present show, the still life Vase de 
Capucines, was painted in 1880 at the 
exact middle of this period. He pro- 
duced an occasional strong painting 
after 1890—a startling Haystack, for in- 
stance, at this show, which anticipates 
Viaminck—but on the whole his design 
disintegrated progressively and his color 
thinned out and lost its juice. His pic- 
tures became exercises in his particular 
technique of notation—mere instances 
of his style but not works of art. There 
may still be something to savor in these 
but to do so one has to work 
oneself up to a very high and unendur- 
able pitch of sensitivity. 
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The NATIONES Ma 
Monet followed the impre ne 
logic in too straight a line and too teny mph 
ciously. Pissarro, on the other hap: F: hing 
swerved away for a time to pura 0" 
Seurat’s pointillist techmique, and a. Bbw ho 
he abandoned that he felt refreshed icf jguch 
went on to paint some of the best py matet 
tures of his career—even thoue he hye aflesh | 
color, too, had begun to lose ‘itself afm, Th 
1€nt ajarg 
Monet and Pissarro, the two vial ribiti 
who more than any others relicd of oils a 
their sheer eyesight, both suffered fron for ¢ 
cataracts in old age.) erny 
Monet was a flat painter, and the fry fe in w! 
concern of his métier—a concern tho his | 
leads from him straight to Mondrian and 
was to maintain plastically the eq fifty 
librium that the surface of the canr,; 
already possesses physically. Impression. J -—— 
ism meant naturalism as understood |; ; 
the terms proper to painting rather thy ! 
to literature. The impressionist painte; 
once he found his “motif,” took care» — 


slice it out —— a Lars. 
in its various parts. There could be » 
high-lighting or dramatic centering; the 
corners of the picture were to show wit 
the same clarity and come as close to th 
eye as the middle, and the projected 
field of vision was not permitted to blu: 
toward its horizontal and vertical lim 
its (in this respect impressionism vic- 
lated its own naturalistic tenets 
introduced, before cubism itself, 
multiple point of view). Thus the ix. 
pressionists brought back into painting 
a flatness not seen since the Italia 
ptimitives. Monet's style after the sev 
enties shows such consistency and cos: liffer 
tinuity because he stays so willing) 
inside this flatness. Renoir and Cézanne 
struggle in each picture to transtorm it 
as much as possible before surrendering 
to it, whence the drama and com; deni 
Monet surrenders almost in advance. 
Thus his pictures stay in their places havin 
on the wall much more quietly, eves New 
as their creator stayed within his style. Symp 
But at the same time light moves in- chesti 
side them, dissolving objects and atta: alists 
ing identities. Monet saw the world 4 0 oY 
sadly reconciled to itself, with ail i 
conflicts eliminated by the inevitabi¢ 
working out of atomic mergers. 1h 
uniform surfaces and texture of [i 
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paintings, built up—atomicall) with sc 

nhet eg 
ing in and creating the objects de — 
picted, make everything finally one nest 
—in contrast to the strata of varnisi conn 
under which the Renaissance paint tion, 
usually protected his objects and thei! ome 


separateness, and im contrast, too, to ‘ht 

























” so'd surfaces of Courbet which 
Semphasize the corporeal identity of 
Uynings. But Courbet was an earlier and 
Snore optimistic materialist than Monet, 
2 had begun to feel the pathos of 
A such a point of view. Like another late 
F naterialist, Mallarmé, he knew that the 
Bafesh was Sa d in the end. 


i} 

The Wildenstein show, said to be the 
largest or Most representative Monet ex- 
hibition ever assembled, contains eighty 

® oils and three drawings. It is being held 

‘for the benefit of the children of Giv- 
erny in France, the town on the Seine 
ia which Monet spent the last half of 
his long life—dying there in 1926; 
and there is an admission charge of 

fhtty cents. 
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F YOU have not read Virgil Thom- 
of in the New York Herald Tribune 
you should acquire the collection of 
some of his daily reviews and Sunday 
articles in ““The Musical Scene’ (Knopf, 
$3). He has been writing the only news- 
paper music criticism worth reading in 
recent years; and the book contains some 
of the most penetrating and brilliantly 
phrased comment on music and musi- 
cians that has been done in this country 
or any other. 

If I say this I must add that it also 
contains writing which in its own way 
is as bad as any that has been done— 
bad beth in quality and in effect. The 
difference between good and bad can 
be made clear by two examples. On the 
one hand Thomson will write that 
Mitropoulos has taken over the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony concerts like an oc- 
cupying army,’” and refer to his “Pan- 
zer division tactics’; on the other hand, 
having described the members of the 
New Yerk Philharmonic, the Boston 
Symphony, and the Philadelphia Or- 
chestras correctly as “expert instrument- 
alists, internationally trained, prepared 
to meet any emergency of technique or 
of style according to accepted formu- 
las,” he will write: ‘These elements are 
as mutually replaceable and as anony- 
mous as members of the Roman Cath- 
olic clergy. And the summum of their 
integrity, their consecration, and their 

ethcacy is as beyond question.” In the 
first example his figure of speech has a 
connection with the fact of the situa- 
tion; it expresses vividly and forcefully a 
perception of something real—that in 
Mitropoulos’s performances “all is dis- 
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cipline, machine finish, tension, and 
power,’ ‘and “he makes eve ry piece... 
sound nervous and violent.’ In the sec- 
ond the figure of speech has no such re- 
lation with fact; it represents not a 
perception but a playing around with 
fine-sounding ideas and words without 
regard for the realities of the situation, 
which in consequence are misstated. The 
Boston and Philadelphia Orchestras 
could not exchange their famous solo 
wind-players or even a considerable 
number of their rear-rank players with- 
out a loss of what, in the functioning 
of each orchestra, is the result of the 
Jong working together of its members. 
And while “the summum of their in- 
tegrity, their consecration’ has some 
relevance to the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
it is laughable in its irrelevance to the 
New York Philharmonic. The volume 
contains considerable writing which is 
bad in this way—which misstates or in- 
vents the facts it needs for its spinning 
out of ideas and phrases. 

As for the bad effect of such writing, 
this column's favorite correspondent in- 
cluded in a letter from Belgium a couple 
of months ago a ‘‘Note on the critic as 
pedagogue,” in which he observed: 
“The critic can perform many functions, 
but if he has the courage of his con- 
victions, of any convictions at all (and 
he is not worth the paper he is printed 
on without them: vide the so-called music 
critics now functioning in N. Y.C.), he 
must have at least the interest in leading 
his fellows out of darkness and error 
that a good revivalist has." To this I 
would add that whether or not the critic 
performs a ‘‘pedagogical function by in- 
tention he does so in practice. That is, 
he cannot write about a piece of music 
or about its performance by a violinist 
or a conductor and orchestra without ex- 
pressing ideas about music, about per- 
formance, about violin-playing, about 
conducting, to readers who are assumed 
to know less about these things than he 
and who are intended to benefit by his 
ability to hear and understand more than 
they can. And Thomson sometimes leads 
such readers into, rather than out of, 
darkness and error. 

There are, then, in this volume con- 
structions of thought—about the per- 
sonalities of the great eastern orchestras, 
about what was wrong with the New 
York Philharmonic and how it could be 
made right, about how we really cannot 
understand the music of a hundred 
years ago though we think we do but 
really do understand the music of today 
though we think we can't, about Tos- 
canini, Ormandy, Schnabel, Hofmann, 
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about the French style or the French 
anything—which deal with these things 
private 
and which 


world of 
are so remote 


as they exist in a 
Thomson's, 
from the realities of our world as to be 
worthless, and in some instances not to 
make understandable sense 
even in their own terms. But there are 
also occasions—when Thomson is deal- 
ing with Stravinsky's Concerto for two 
pianos alone, with works of Hindemith, 
Shestakovitch, Roy Harris, David Dia- 
mond, Samuel Barber, with perform- 
ances by Koussevitzky, Artur Rubin- 
stein, Horowitz, Szigeti, Heifetz, Jan 
Peerce, with youngsters like Kapell and 
Isaac Stern, with the methods and per- 
formances of the Metropolitan—occa- 
sions when his sharp ears and mind are 
applied to what is actually happening, 
when his writing in consequence is bril- 
liantly illuminating by its insights and its 
phraseology, and the results are superb 
pieces of criticism which I would be 
glad to have been able to write myself. 

When you consider the kind of writ- 
ing about music with which newspapers 
are content to disgrace themselves and 
mislead their readers it is astounding 
and wonderful that one newspaper 
should feel impelled to publish writing 


coherent, 
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ACROSS 

You can’t get rid of the 
thing! 

Demanded in every 
town im England 
A French wit called them disguised 
vice 
Disease of which all old men sieken 
Comparatively poor 
2 Simple Susie was horrified when she 
read that Mr. and Mrs. Blank had 
--- clothing of every 
description (two words, 4 and 3) 

A starting point 
Good kit-bag material 

Is anything given so profusely as 
this? 

Kat one a day and keep ¢ 
away 
“On 
Had 
Lge ad (Lady of the 
Code of Jewish civil 
law 
Expressive 
An Irish lass 
Turn Florence 
“Flit on, cheering angel,” 
have one 
Might have made Poe sore 
Town of New Jersey 
three-card trick i 
according to him 
Bewlriskered lord in 
-~a role crea 


darned 


tavern in the 


very hody 


his beld visage middle 
slightly pressed its -- 
Lake) 


and economic 


age 


of repugnance 
Nightingale into 
and you 


not trictly 
Our American 
Cousin ted by the actor 
Sothern 


DOWN 
Fagot of brushwood 
Myself (as a king or queen might 
express it) 


Deceptive 
“Those who know most 
least” 
Often directed to leg, at cricket 
> Despair (anag.) 
I rob lan in an East African place 
Not U. S. steel 
Giving a monarch a letter is 
niably stretching it a little 
Clout : 
His wife turned to salt — or was it 
to rubber? 
“Go to the ---, thou sluggard” 
“A greenery-yallery, Grosvenor 
oot-in-the-grave young 
(Patience) 
A sty, maybe ‘ 
He plays for the fun of the thing 


A light operatic Countess (that is, 


the opera is light) 

Straighten up and relax 

Hurry 

Rabelais called the lack of it a 
disease 
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SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 113 


rHROW:;: 4 BIPED;: 7 MEMO; 
LIARS: 12 RUHR; 13 RUTH; 
YONDER; 18 DIEPPE; 
19 SHM;: 21 COLLOPS; 23 MATTBRS; 24 
ECU: 26 BALKED; 28 GUNSHY; 31 S0oO- 
MALIS: 32 AGED; 35 NULL; 36 EDICT; 37 
BLOWED; 38 LOWS; 39 MOUSE; 40 XERES. 


POWN 1 TOUR; 2 REUTRR; 3 WETTISE ; 
4 RALLED; 5 PEREAR; 6 DUSP; 7 MERCY; 
8 MAHAN; 11 RUMPLE; 14 HEBLS; 15 RE 
MOVES: 16 RIOTOUS; 19 SSH; 20 EMU; 
21 COBRA; 22 LILITED; 23 COALBOX; 27 
DOPTLE; 28 GIAOUR; 29 SCUDO; 30 
YELLS; 338 GERM; 34 DIEU; 35 NEBS. 


ACROSS I 
9 ATGUST; I 
15 REVIVER;: 17 
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